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The Beautiful and Graceful Rosa Hugonis 


This Rose Issued 
is Sold by Twice a Month 
George D. Aiken 


Putney, Vt. 


(See back cover) 
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Beautify Your Grounds 
by the Soft Silver Grey Setting of a 


NATURAL WOOD FENCE 


ee. DUBOIS Woven Wood; 
Cleft Chestnut; Reeveshire 
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Post and Rail; 
‘“Habitant” Stockade 
“Habitant” Picket 
“Habitant” Goodwill 


and many others 


The value of natural wood fences is only beginning to be 
appreciated by the average estate and garden owner in this 
country. In France, in Italy, and in England, the natural 
beauties of the landscape are enhanced a thousandfold by 
the correct use of such charming Fences as DUBOIS, 
Cleft Chestnut, and English Hurdle Fencing. 


As the duly appointed New England distributors for the 
Robert C. Reeves Co. of New York we not only can 
supply the DUBOIS, Cleft Chestnut, and Reeveshire 
Hurdle Fencing, but we also control the distribution in 
New England of the complete line of Michigan Cedar 
Fences known as “‘Habitant.”’ 


What may be a Fence problem to you is not a Fence 5-BAR REEVESHIRE HURDLE FENCE 
problem to us. We are specialists in Natural Wood 

Fences of all kinds and we have samples of all types on display right on State Street in the very heart 
of Boston. Write to us for preliminary information and prices, or visit our completely appointed store 
and see the largest display of natural wood fences in New England. 


fm BRECK 


85 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


1928 
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Boston Florists 


1244 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








Gpamcem 














BOSTON 


Orion 


Florist 
67 BEACON STREET Flowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 


Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 


Carbone 


INC. 

FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 

BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 

Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 


























UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 














EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 


206 Bichdale Ave., Oambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufac 
of Flower Pots in the World 














Choice Dahlias Reasonable 


100 Best Varieties, 10 your choice from 


catalog—$3.00 Gladiolus. 
GLADAHLIA FARMS 
Chicopee Falls 


~~ 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 


SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 
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Early May Work 


[N warmer sections of the country hardy annuals may be sown 
early this month. Poppies, lavatera, lupines, mignonette, can- 
dytuft and nasturtiums, are best sown where they are to flower. 

The spraying of delphiniums and hollyhocks should be kept 
up from the time the plants begin to grow, using Bordeaux, del- 
bli or some similar preparation. It is well to spray the ground as 
well as the plants. 

Sweet peas should be mulched as soon as they are well above 
ground and should be given support before they have made much 
growth. 

Cutworms often begin to work early in cold frames and in 
nursery rows. Some of the new:remedies on the market this 
year are particularly effective and are easier to use than home-made 
bran mash. 

Gladiolus corms may be planted from now on but it is too 
early for starting dahlias. Some garden makers use blue salvia in 
connection with their gladioli to continue the season after the 
gladiolus blooms fade. 

The early flowering shrubs like forsythias should be trimmed 
as soon as they have ceased blooming. 

It improves tree peonies to use liquid manure freely around 
their roots. 

This is a good time to plant vines. The little known Poly- 
ganum aubertii is recommended to garden makers who wish 
something unusual. It flowers in mid-summer or a little later. 

The planting of roses, trees and shrubs should be hastened. 
After the roses have begun to grow, potted plants may be used. 

The strawberry patch will be benefited by an application of 
fertilizer well worked into the soil. 

Garden makers should remember to skip the potato patch and 
the strawberry patch when spreading lime. 

The use of a tobacco fertilizer will do much to prevent the 
cutworms or maggots from working in beets, radishes and asters. 

Lettuce should be sown at intervals of two weeks, using an 
— of peat moss when planting the seeds or setting out 
plants. 
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New York Florists 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 














Choice Garden Plants 


Annuals and Perennials 
EDWARD AND OLIVE BELCHES 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre Massachusetts 
Booklet on request 








IRIS PEONIES 


Catalogue 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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“Pink Flowering Almond” 


One of a group of delightful spring flowering shrubs, now 
available, that we grow in large quantities. 

When in blossom they produce such a profusion of double 
rose colored flowers, that they fairly beam with beauty and 
cheerfulness. 

Their earliness commends 
planters. 








them to all discriminating 


3-4 feet, $1.25; 5 or more, $1.00 each 
HYBRID CLEMATIS (In Variety) 
Vigorous two year old plants grown in 6” pots @ $1.50 each 


If you haven't a copy of our 1928 Handbook 
we will gladly send one on request. 
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Ten Thousand Bulbs 
in Full Flower paint 
Our Grounds With 
Gorgeous Color 


ULIPS, Narcissus, Hyacinths and Crocus make our 
display grounds and fields a waving sea of color from 
late April to early June. 


Our grounds are open every day; attendants will be glad 
to guide you to places of interest and give you informa- 
tion about the bulbs and plants on display and for sale. 


In addition to the display of blooming bulbs you will find 
evergreens, lilacs, flowering shrubs, iris and peonies of special 
interest to gardeners who are looking for unusual specimens 


and varieties. 
Our Spring Catalogues are ready— 
if you do not have a copy, write us. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 


Located on Wm. Penn Highway (Pa. route No. 3) 12 miles west of Reading 
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Spiraea 
Trichocarpa 


(Korean Spiraea) 









flowering shrub 
of distinction bringing . 
new delights and thrills to 
your garden. It is impossible 
to adequately portray or describe 
the beauty of Spiraea trichocarpa. 
A medium height shrub with spread- 
ing, arching, drooping branches, 
flowering freely in late June. Strong 
field-grown plants, 2 to 3 ft. tall, 
$1.50 each. 


This and many other interesting new 


plants are listed and described in our 
catalog LANDSCAPES AND GAR- 


DENS for 1928. Write for your 
copy now. 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
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Ask for 
Catalogs 





Hardy Perennial Plants 


We grow hundreds of thousands of Hardy Plants in nearly a thousand 
varieties for rock-gardens, old-fashioned gardens. ground-covers, wood- 
land plantings, bank and dry soils, and moist places. These plants can 
be supplied in almost unlimited quantities, and for plantings of any 
magnitude. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 


old-fashioned gardens, new gardens and borders. 
intend to plant perennials. 


Roses by Bobbink & Atkins 


We grow several hundred thousand Roses in several hundred varieties. 
Our Rose Catalogue, profusely illustrated in color, describes and prices 
nearly a thousand varieties of older favorite Roses as well as the newest 
novelties. All are classified and arranged to help the buyer. 


A new publication, covers Hardy 
Plants and Their Uses, plants for 
A copy will be mailed to those who 


Our Specialties 


Magnolias, Azalea Mollis and A. Pontica, Hardy Evergreen Azaleas, Lilacs, Cotoneasters, 
Japanese Maples and Weeping Flowering Cherries, Red and White Dogwood, Blue 
Spruce, grafted, Koster and Moerheim varieties. 


Evergreens, Rhododendrons Pot-Grown Plants and Vines 


Evergreen Azaleas, Evergreen Shrubs, We grow in pots Ampelopsis, Aristolochia, 
Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Bignonias, Cotoneasters, Euonymus_ in 
Plants, Hardy Vines. Send for list if you variety. Honeysuckle, Ivies, Silver Lace 


intend to plant. Vine, Wisterias. 
In your request it is important to state definitely what 


you intend to plant. We issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 


Please mention this Advertisement 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Worcester’s New Horticultural Hall 


Lo new building of the Worcester (Mass.) Horticultural 
Society, which has just been opened and dedicated, is one 
of the finest horticultural halls in the country, and cost, with 
the lot, about $475,000. Its auditorium, large enough to seat 
600 persons, is finished in limestone, in a semicircular design, 
with a large glass dome in the centre. There is a large dining 
room and complete kitchen equipment, committee rooms, a 
lecture room and a beautiful library with American walnut 
wainscoting, red hangings, rich rugs, large fireplace and com- 
fortable, upholstered chairs. The society now has over 600 
members, and gives a series of flower shows throughout the 
spring and summer months. 

In connection with the opening of this new building, a 
question has arisen as to the number of horticultural societies 
in the country which own buildings of their own. The editor 
has knowledge of no similar organizations outside of Massa- 
chusetts which own halls, and will be glad of any informa- 
tion on this point. 


Pilgrimage From Philadelphia 


PLANS for the pilgrimage to the Arnold Arboretum men- 
tioned in the March 1 issue of Horticulture have been 
completed as follows: 

Leave Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, on the 10.45 
P. M. train June 6, arriving in Boston at 8 A. M. June 7. Go 
direct to the Copley Plaza Hotel, where headquarters will be 
established. Leave by motor about 11 A. M. for the Arbo- 
retum, where a box lunch will be served. Spend the afternoon 
seeing the rhododendrons, azaleas and a great variety of 
shrubs in full bloom. 

A dinner will be served that evening at the Copley Plaza, 
after which E. H. Wilson will give an illustrated talk on the 
Arboretum. 

The following morning the party will leave about 9.30 
by motor, spending the morning in the Arboretum. The 
afternoon will be free for independent action. Those who 
wish to remain in the Arboretum may arrange for a box 





Library in the New Building of the Worcester (Mass.) Horticultural Society 
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lunch. The train leaves Boston Friday night, June 8, arriving 
in Philadelphia Saturday at 8 A. M. 

Anyone interested in this pilgrimage may apply to the 
En Route Service Inc., Land Title and Trust Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, which will make all reservations and arrangements. 
It is especially requested that enrollment be made before 
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200 entries. Among the daffodils Peter Barr, a trumpet, 
received particularly favorable comment. First prizes of $2.50 
were awarded in each of the 12 classes. Benjamin Y. Morrison 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, judged the 
technical points. The artistic judging was done by members 
of the four garden clubs of Philadelphia. 


May 15 in order to secure com- 
fortable accommodations. 


Spring Flower Displays 
in Philadelphia 

The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society wishes to announce 
to its members and friends that 
during May, collections of 
spring flowers will be on display 
in its rooms, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. In April, many 
visitors enjoyed an unusually 
beautiful exhibition of daffodils 
from the garden of Mr. John C. 
Wister, the secretary of the 
society. Specimens of about 60 
varieties were shown, all care- 


fully labeled with name, intro- . 


ducer and date of introduction, 
which information added 
greatly to the interest of the 
collection. 


Chestnut Hill Garden 
Club Exhibition 


The eleventh annual flower 
show of the Chestnut Hill 
(Mass.) Garden Club will be 
held on the grounds of Mrs. 
Richard M. Saltonstall, 256 
Chestnut Hill Road, Chestnut 
Hill, and will be open to mem- 
bers and their guests on Monday 
evening, May 21, after an in- 
formal meeting at the house of 
Mrs. Saltonstall, at 8.30. On 
Tuesday, May 22, Wednesday, 
May 23 and Thursday, May 
24, the exhibition will be open 
to the public. 

Class 1 in the schedule calls 
for a section or corner of a 
garden, life size, not to exceed 
five feet square, emphasizing a 
special feature, such as a bird- 
bath, sun dial, etc. It will be 
judged for perfection of ar- 
rangement and harmony of 
color. The first prize will be the 
medal of the Garden Club of 
America, and the second prize 
a vase offered by Mrs. Henry 
W. Harris. 


Daffodil Show in Maryland 














THIRD 


National Orchid Exhibition 


Madison Square Garden 
(Exposition Hall) 
Entrance 50th Street—Exit 49th Street 


MAY 10, 11 AND 12, 1928 


This, the first show of the American Orchid 
Society in New York City, will undoubtedly prove 
of surpassing interest to all floriculturists of the coun- 
try who can attend. 

Exhibits are assured from many states, especially 
from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
Missouri. . 

The leading orchid amateurs of the country such 
as Joseph E. Widener and F. E. Dixon of Phila- 
delphia; the duPonts of Delaware; H. H. Rogers, 
William R. Coe, Samuel Untermeyer, W. H. Jewell 
and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, of New York; Albert C. 
Burrage of Boston and Oliver M. Tucker of Ohio, 
will send large exhibits, as will also the leading com- 
mercial orchid growers like E. H. Roehrs, Lager & 
Hurrell, Joseph Manda, George E. Baldwin, George 
Butterworth, Wheeler & Company and Thomas 
Roland. Many other special and smaller growers 
will also exhibit. Large and unusual displays of 
ferns and other foliage plants will be made by F. R. 
Pierson, W. A. Manda, and others. 


The Royal Horticultural Society of England has 
offered its gold medal for award and is sending its 
orchid secretary, Mr. Gurney Wilson, to report the 
exhibition for THE ORCHID REVIEW and to act 
as a judge; and the chairman of its orchid committee, 
Sir Jeremiah Colman, is sending an exhibit. 

It is hoped that the exhibition will be opened by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. William M. 
Jardine, and it is expected that it will be attended 
by members of the Federal Horticultural Board. 

It is predicted by the officers of the Orchid Society 
that this exhibition, which is absolutely non-commer- 
cial, there being no money prizes but only medals, 
silver plates and cups, will be a rarely beautiful sight, 
such as has never before been seen in this country and 
perhaps in the world, and that it will appeal to all 
flower-lovers, whether orchid specialists or not. 
Elaborate preparations are being made for the show 
and especially to adequately present in the best way 
this most beautiful of all flower families. 

In order that those who are most interested may 
view the exhibits to the best advantage an admission 
fee of one dollar (tax exempt) will be charged. 














Limitations on Entry of 
Narcissus Bulbs 


The Federal Horticultural 
Board has announced that the 
restrictions placed last year 
limiting the importation of 
narcissus bulbs for propagation 
purposes to 100,000 bulbs per 
variety for each importer will 
be continued during the ship- 
ping season of 1928. This 
limitation, however, does not 
apply to the Chinese Sacred 
Lily, but the quantity of this 
variety authorized is to be indi- 
cated in the permit. 

The board has also ordered 
that further special permits shall 
be refused for the narcissus 
varieties Von Sion, Barri con- 
spicuus, Ornatus and Empress. 
These varieties are believed by 
the board to be adequately 
available in the United States 
to meet essential propagation 
needs. This action is in accord 
with that taken in 1927 with 
respect to the varieties Golden 
Spur, Emperor, Victoria and 
Princeps. The board asserts, 
“From the present indications, 
it would appear that there will 
be no need for further importa- 
tion for propagation work of 
Paperwhite grandiflora, King 
Alfred and Sir Watkin after 
the importing season 1928.” 





Garden Club Conducts 


a Tea House 


The Milton (Mass.) Garden 
Club has re-opened its tea house 
on the estate of Mrs. Phillip L. 
Spaulding, Highland Street, 
Milton, for the benefit of the 
Arnold Arboretum. During the 
season the tea house will be 
open daily from 3 to 6 P. M., 
except on Sundays. This ven- 
ture is an unusual one for a 
garden club but is meeting with 
encouraging success. 


Lowthorpe School 
Garden Day 











Mrs. Duncan K. Brent won the sweepstake prize at the 
sixth annual daffodil show of the Maryland Garden Clubs, 
held in the ballroom of the Elkridge Club. The prize was the 
T.. McKean Meiere Medal. Mrs. Charles F. Peace received the 
prize awarded for a breakfast table exhibiting the most artistic 
arrangement of daffodils. Mrs. Eden D. Finney won the prize 
for the most original composition, which was composed of 
beautiful early American antiques. Miss Mary S. Gittings 
received the most artistic arrangement award. There were 


A “Garden Day’’ will be held at the Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture at Groton, Mass., on Saturday after- 
noon, May 19, from two until six o’clock. At this time of 
year, the gardens at Lowthorpe are full of bloom and should 
be of special interest to garden lovers. The rock gardens will 
be particularly attractive. Flowers and perennial plants will 
be on sale. The proceeds are for the benefit of the Lowthorpe 
alumnz fund. In case of rain the event will be postponed 
for one week. 











Good Bulbs Often Overlooked 


showy qualities of lilies, tulips and narcissi, are yet 

charming in their simplicity and well worth a place in 
the garden, particularly in a somewhat intimate or secluded 
garden, where they will seem most at home. Among these 
bulbous flowers is the Fairy Lily (Zephyranthes). This so- 
called lily is very dainty, with grass-like foliage and starry 
flowers, which bloom for a long season, one bloom following 
another in quick succession. It is possible to grow the bulbs 
in the garden border, planting them about two inches deep in 
April or May, when all danger of frost is past and taking 
them up again in the fall. 

A better way, however, is to plant the bulbs in a large 
pot or some similar receptacle, bringing them to the light and 
air when spring comes and 
storing them in a frost proof 
cellar during the winter. 
They may be timed so that 
they will bloom in any of 
the summer months, starting 
to grow very quickly when 
given water. After the flow- 
ering season is over water 
should be given sparingly 
until the foliage is ripened. 
If potted or set out in the 
gardens they need but little 
attention, but garden makers 
often like to use them in the 
porch or on the steps. There 
are both pink and _ white 
Varieties. 

Acidanthera bicolor is an- 
other very dainty little bulb- 
ous plant which deserves to 
be -better known. It comes 
from the Cape of Good Hope 
and each stalk carries from 
four to eight flowers, which 
are creamy white except for 
a purple blotch at the base of 
each petal. The flowers are 
fragrant and bloom for sev- 
eral weeks. This is another 
bulb which is often grown in 
tubs or in large pots instead 
of in the open border. A 
somewhat long season is re- 
quired and not infrequently 
the bulbs are not ready for 
flowering until late Septem- 
ber or October. When the 
blooming period is delayed in this way pots or tubs may be 
taken in the house, the flowers being allowed to open in-doors. 
Acidantheras have been scarce of late but the bulbs are now 
in the market and worth experimenting with in a small way. 

The curious Ismene Calathina, sometimes called the Peru- 
vian Daffodil, delights all garden makers who grow it, both 
because of its odd appearing flowers and its rich fragrance. 
The flowers seem to be half way between the lily and the 
amaryllfs in appearance but are characterized by curiously 
extended segments which look like little horns. Care should 
be taken to plant the bulbs three or four inches deep in a 
well-drained spot, and it is wise to dig a little peat moss 
into the ground around them to hold the moisture. They 
prefer a light, rich soil in an open position and should begin 
to flower a few weeks after they are planted; if used in groups 


[showy are certain bulbs which, although lacking the 


The Dainty 





“Fairy Lily’’ 


of six or more will make a lovely corner in the garden. With 
a good cultivation they often increase rapidly and the newly- 
formed bulbs may be used for forcing indoors, as the ismene 
makes an excellent house plant. Of course, the same bulbs 
cannot be used both in the garden and in the house as they 
must have a rest. The garden bulbs must be dug up with the 
coming of cold weather and wintered over in a fairly warm 
cellar, and it is best to store them with some earth clinging 
to them. This a more showy flower than the one mentioned 
above and may be recommended with confidence. 

The tigridia or Tiger-flower, also called the Shell-flower, 
is not to be obtained in as wide a variety as formerly but the 
varieties now available are very handsome and when planted 
in small groups are exceedingly effective. Very few plants 
grown in the garden are as 
showy as the tigridias. The 
individual flowers last only 
for a day but others follow 
so quickly that this fact is 
hardly noticed. They are 
borne on two-foot stalks and 
may be handled in much the 
same way as gladioli. They 
should be planted three or 
four inches deep with about 
six inches between the bulbs. 
Plenty of peat moss worked 
into the ground with them is 
an advantage and the addi- 
tion of well-rotted old ma- 
nure or some prepared fer- 
tilizer will be helpful. The 
tigridias are good bulbs to 
use in somewhat dry loca- 
tions, as they are less thirsty 


than most other bulbous 
plants. 
May is the month for 


planting Elliott's calla. This 
is the yellow-flowered calla 
which has become an occu- 
pant of the gardens in late 
years and is frequently seen 
in greenhouses in winter. It 
is a particularly charming 
flower for cutting and has 
been much in evidence at the 
spring flower shows. The 
foliage of this calla is curious, 
showing numerous white 
streaks. Unlike the tigridias 
these flowers demand an 
abundance of water and really look their best when planted 
on the edge of a pool. They may be started in the open 
ground but many garden makers prefer to plant them in 
pots, setting them out when well started. The new pots 
made of peat moss are particularly useful when handling 
these callas, as the plants may be transferred to the open 
ground without any disturbance of the roots. The bulbs 
should be planted so that they will just protrude above the 
surface. 

Whereas the yellow calla lily looks best in a somewhat 
sheltered or secluded spot, the summer hyacinth (Hyacinthus 
candicans, also called Galtonia) is a bulbous flower for an 
open situation. It is a bold upstanding flower, the tall spikes 
being surrounded by large numbers of pendent, bell-like 
blooms which remain in flower for a long time. A big bed 
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of these bulbs was the outstanding feature of a great outdoor 
show in Boston some years ago. As the bulbs are large they 
should be planted six inches deep and must have good drain- 
age. They, too, profit by the use of peat moss worked into 
the ground where they are to go. The old spikes should be 
cut off as they fade in order to encourage the coming of new 
blooms, and if this is done there will be flowers for two 
months or more. 

Unlike all the bulbs which have been named so far, those 
of the summer hyacinths are fairly hardy and south of New 
York may be left out-of-doors all winter if given a protect- 
ing mulch, but in New England and other northern states 
it is better to take them up with the coming of cold weather 
and to keep them through the winter in much the same way 
as gladiolus corms. 

The Elephant’s Ear (Caladium esculentum) is better 
known than most of the other bulbous plants named but 
perhaps is not planted as freely as its merits deserve. There is 
nothing shrinking or shy about this caladium. On the con- 
trary, it grows to be a plant six or eight feet high and carries 
immense leaves, the shape of which is indicated by its com- 
mon name of Elephant’s Ear. There are few plants which 
are so useful for creating tropical effects and for filling up 
corners where flowers cannot readily be grown. 

Because of its size the Elephant’s Ear makes an excellent 
screen and one which gives results very quickly. The large 
bulbs may be planted out as soon as danger of frost is over, 
and should go into the ground about three times their depth. 
They will need very rich soil and an abundance of water. It 
is advisable to mulch the ground over them with peat moss 
when they are established. When fall comes the bulbs must 
be taken up and stored in a cellar where the temperature will 
not go below 50 degrees, or if this is impossible they should 
be kept in a box surrounded by a liberal amount of peat moss. 

In addition to upright growing plants there are several 
vines produced from bulbs which have merit. One of the best 
is the cinnamon vine (Dioscorea batatas) which is recom- 
mended to garden makers who want quick effects. The cin- 
namon vine may be expected to grow 20 to 30 feet in one 
summer and carries heart-shaped leaves which are shiny and 
attractive. The vine gets its name from the fact that the 
little white flowers have a fragrance which suggests cinnamon. 
This bulb is different from those previously named as it is 
hardy and need not be dug up even in New England. It likes 
a rich soil and the curious shaped roots should be planted in 
an upright position two or three inches under the surface. 


American Grown Paperwhite Narcissi 


UCH has been said about the unsatisfactory results 

obtained from American grown paperwhite narcissus 
bulbs when forced in pebbles, fiber or other material. The 
results of an experiment carried on by the class in floriculture 
at the Jamaica Plain (Mass.) High School Agricultural De- 
partment seems to show that if the American paperwhite 
bulbs are stored in a warm dry atmosphere and allowed to 
ripen thoroughly for a period of several months, they will 
produce as good blooms as foreign grown bulbs. 

The class potted 100 bowls of bulbs (500 bulbs) in 
pebbles January 24. They had been delivered by the dealer 
about September 15, 1927, and were kept until January 24, 
1928, in a warm dry room with a temperature of about 65 
degrees. After potting, the bowls were kept in darkness for 
two weeks with a day temperature of 65 degrees, and a night 
temperature of 50 degrees, being watered every other day. At 
the end of two weeks they were brought into full light with 
sun about three hours a day. Some began to show flowers 
February 19, 26 days after potting, and by February 24, 30 
days after potting, 95 of the 100 bowls had three or more 
spikes in flower (there were five bulbs in a bowl). The 
spikes averaged 15 to 19 flowers and one had 23. This gives 
some idea of the uniformity of the blooming period. 
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Paper White Narcisst From American-Grown Bulbs 


American paperwhite bulbs have gained a reputation for 
sending up’ blank stalks. In this experiment, involving 500 
bulbs, only seven bulbs failed to give a good healthy flower 
stalk. For those who are interested in the length of the flower- 
ing period I might say that the flowers remained fresh from 
12 to 14 days in a warm office building. 

From the above data one can readily see that if American 
grown paperwhite bulbs are properly forced, they will give 
as good results as foreign bulbs, but the method of treatment 
is very important. 

—H. G. Wendler. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Winter Killing of Roses 


N spite of an unusually mild and open winter in New 
England, rose plant losses from winter killing have been 
heavier than for several years. Brown canker, which has been 
increasing the past few years and which was especially viru- 
lent during 1927, is to blame for some of the losses. About 
the only thing to do with canker-infected plants is to cut 
well below the lowest sign of canker and spray what wood 
is left, thoroughly, with either Bordeaux or semesan. 

There are two possible causes for the excessive real winter 
killing of plants which with the same protection would have 
stood a severe winter. 

First, and most important, is drainage. Soil which does 
not drain well would ordinarily freeze up and stay frozen, 
causing the surface water to either run away or evaporate, 
but during the past winter this water has soaked into the 
soft ground and kept the inactive roots wet all winter. The 
modern hybrid tea rose will not stand wet feet for any 
extended period, especially if budded on Ragged Robin or 
any of the soft, fleshy-rooted understocks. Where it is difficult 
or impossible to get proper drainage, beds for roses, on these 
stocks especially, should be raised a few inches above the 
surrounding ground. 

The second cause is lack of the secondary covering which 
all authorities advocate but which we do not always give— 
a covering of manure, straw, evergreen boughs, boards or 
whatever is available after the plants are hilled up and the 
hills frozen. This secondary covering shades and keeps the 
hilled soil frozen until spring. Having several hundred roses 
to attend to after business hours, my plants do not always 
receive that second covering, but when I protect them properly 
the winter losses never reach two per cent. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
Meshanticut Park, R. I. 
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Books—and Then More Books 








How Good Dahlias Are Grown* 


Garden makers are forever discussing the best time 
for planting dahlias. Much depends upon the purpose 
for which the flowers are to be grown, a fact which is 
explained in detail in the second edition of “‘A Little 
Book of Modern Dahlia Culture’’* by W. H. Waite, 


which is just off the press. Mr. Waite says, ‘If one wants 
flowers only for house or for garden decoration then 
planting may be done any time after all danger of frost 
is over. If really good flowers are wanted, such as are 
seen at the exhibitions, the month of June is the best in 
New Jersey’’ (where the author lives). Mr. Waite goes 
on to say that the planting of green plants must depend 
upon the condition of the plants themselves. He tries 
to plant them out just when they are ready for a shift, 
and sets some in the garden every week from May 15 
until July 4. 

It seems that very early planted roots or plants do 
not give fine, large flowers when they are most wanted; 
that is, in the month of September. A plant started in 
May will usually be full grown by July when the hot 
weather sets in. Then the plants get hard and cannot 
produce the best flowers. Late planting, therefore, gives 
the best autumn display. 


Planting Dahlia Tubers 

Mr. Waite likes to plant dahlias four by four feet 
apart. If a single row is to be planted then they may be 
planted from two-and-a-half to three feet apart in the 
row. He advises setting the stakes before planting begins 
and suggests cypress stakes, one by one inch dressed, and 
cut in six-foot lengths. If stained or painted they will 
look better and last longer. A small, double-pointed 
tack should be driven in near the top of the stake to 
which a wire label can be attached. The stakes should 
be pointed, but it is better to set them by means of a 
crowbar rather than driving them into the ground. 

In his book Mr. Waite advises digging a hole six 
inches deep for the tubers, which of course should be 
laid on the side with the eye or bud pointing upward 
and with the crown close to the stake but not touching. 
If the tubers seem very dry or shriveled they may be 
soaked in a pail of water. When green plants are used 
the ball of earth should first be dipped in a pail of 
water if not already moist and then carefully set in the 
earth and the soil firmed around it. 


Green Plants 

Mr. Waite discusses at some length the matter of 
green plants, which has long been a subject of con- 
troversy. He argues in favor of their use, especially for 
exhibition flowers. They have the same characteristics 
as the parent plant, he points out, but do not perpetuate 
diseases or insect pests. They are above ground when 
they are set out and, consequently, can be cultivated at 
once, and he states that the flowers produced by green 
plants are usually larger and better than those grown 
from tubers. At the explanation of the fact that some 
people do not succeed with green plants, Mr. Waite 
suggests that the plants are not set deeply enough. Plants 


*“A Little Book of Modern Dahlia Culture,’’ by W. H. Waite. 
Published by A. T. De La Mare Co., New York. Price $1.50. 


from two-and-a-half-inch pots should be set twice as 
deep as they were in the pots; that is, the ball of the 
plants would be set from four to five inches below the 
level of the ground. 

Mr. Waite does not agree with some writers that 
green plants do not make good tubers for wintering. It 
is his experience that green plants give the best tubers. 
He adds, however, ‘Cuttings made from the tops of 
other cuttings and planted out late will not make a good 
crop of roots.” 

Many dahlia growers use small greenhouses for mak- 
ing cuttings but the average amateur will continue to 
plant from divided clumps. Mr. Waite points out the 
necessity of discarding all tubers which have strained 
or broken necks and says that before a tuber is planted 
about one-third of it should be cut off. He says further 
that cutting and pruning are required for high class 
exhibition flowers and describes in detail the method 
of doing this work. These directions will be found of 
great value by amateur dahlia growers who are prepar- 
ing flowers for the shows. 


Watering Dahlias 


The moisture question is also taken up at some 





“The Lemonade,”’ 


a New England Origination and Included in 
Mr. Derrill W. Hart’s Dahlia Roll of Honor for 1927 
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length, the author saying that dahlias require a large 
amount of water and that watering may be done at 
any time, even in full sunshine, without any bad effects 
although, of course, some moisture will be lost by 
evaporation. When watering cannot be resorted to much 
benefit may be derived from mulching, but mulches 
should not be put on until about the beginning of 
August, by which time the young feeding roots have 
come close to the surface. If fertilizers seem to be needed 
a little very fine bone flour, perhaps 50 pounds to 1,000 
square feet, may be used. Mr. Waite also recommends 
Scotch soot because it has a tendency to make the leaves 
dark green, and gives a vivid color to the flowers. 

This brief review covers only a few of the many 
matters discussed at length in this very helpful and well- 
written book, which will prove equally useful to the 
backyard gardener and the grower of exhibition flowers. 
Several excellent illustrations, some in color, add to the 
interest and helpfulness of the book. 


Growing Lilies in the Garden 


“Lilies and Their Culture in North America,’’ by W. N. Craig. 
Published by the Florists’ Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. Price $3.00. 


HEN two books on the cultivation of the lily 

\X/ appear almost simultaneously, it is reasonable 
to conclude that there is a great demand for 
literature of this kind. In the last issue Mrs. Fox’s book, 


not in the mud. He does not think that peat is indis- 
pensable for any lily, and does not consider it nearly so 
useful as loam, although he finds it excellent for mulch 
in summer and winter. He also likes to spread it in the 
drills when planting bulbs, especially young stock, and 
recommends it heartily for mixing in the soil when 
planting seeds in pans, flats or coldframes. He says that 
heavy soils can be improved by broadcasting sharp sand 
or fine gravel over them, and he declares that drainage 
is essential to the growing of a lily. Mr. Craig disagrees 
with writers who inveigh against the use of fertilizers 
for lilies, although agreeing that fresh manures in any 
form are bad for the plants. He has particularly good 
results when he uses old manure generously and also 
finds bone meal effective. He warns, however, against 
overdoing the use of manure, especially in the endeavor 
to increase the size of the bulbs, as in that way there 
is danger of ruining their constitutions. 


" Lime and Lilies 


Top-dressings of manure have been found beneficial 
for all the stronger lilies like auratum, speciosum, regale 
and Henryi. Manure must not be applied to young lilies 
unless it is so old that it will crumble like leaf-mold. 
Liquid manure to which soot has been added is of great 
value for garden lilies. Mr. Craig’s opinion in regard to 
lime coincides with that of Mrs. Fox—it is much less 
harmful than is sometimes stated, and there is occasion- 











ally a good reason for using it. Indeed, he feels that 
used with European varieties like testaceum, candidum 
and martagon, lime has a tendency to prevent disease. 

Mr. Craig’s notes on varieties are particularly full, 
and much which he says about the little known lilies 
is very interesting. He takes pains to tell his readers the 
kinds which are difficult to handle or rare, and those 
which may readily be grown in amateurs’ gardens. He 
has a very favorable word for Bateman’s lily and for 
croceum. The latter lily is seldom seen in America but 
Mr. Craig finds its culture perfectly easy and says that 
there are few better varieties for the mixed flower gar- 
den. He calls Hanson’s lily one of the most dependable 
for gardens, saying that it appears to be disease-proof. 
Its fragrance is pleasing. 


Good Late Lilies 
Henry’s lily is given a high position among late- 














The Coral Lily 


a very complete and exhaustive work, was reviewed at 
length. Mr. Craig’s book is very different in character, 
smaller and less expensive but very informative. The 
two books do not overlap to the extent which might be 
expected, which in itself is sufficient to show that the 
subject is one of large proportions. No doubt subsequent 
writers will find many facts to chronicle which are not 
included in either of these books, thorough as they 
seem to be. 

Mr. Craig does not go so far afield in his book as does 
Mrs. Fox in hers. His historical review is brief but his 
chapters on cultivation and the general management of 
lilies are, as might be expected, very full. They have an 
air of authority, too, as well they may, for Mr. Craig 
writes from a lifetime of experience. He finds that prac- 
tically all lilies love leaf-mold and are also partial to 
sand, especially if it is of a sharp, gritty nature. Even 
the moisture-loving species are usually found with their 
bulbs resting on stones or little hillocks of sand, and 


flowering kinds. The bulblets are produced on the 
flower stems just above the bulbs and may be used for 
increasing stock, although the bulblets of Henryi like 
those of regale will not develop into flowering bulbs 
as quickly as seedlings. Large bulbs may be planted a 
foot deep. 

Mr. Craig has a pleasant word for L. Martagon, 
sometimes known as the European Turk’s-cap Lily, 
which he calls a reliable lily for American gardens. It 
should be planted not less than eight inches deep and 
flowering-sized bulbs may be produced from scales. 
The Speciosum Lilies are especially recommended for 
fall flowering, the author saying that no other hardy 
lily will bloom over so long a season. The fact is 
pointed out that the beautiful L. speciosum melpomene 
was originated in Boston and was named by the late 
C. M. Hovey, who was at one time president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Tenuifolium, often 
called the Siberian Coral Lily, is given as the best lily 
for the rock garden but the author calls attention to the 
fact that this lily is invariably short-lived, and that 
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fresh bulbs must be purchased or young stock raised 
from seeds. He mentions the hybrid Golden Gleam as 
even a better plant. Mr. Craig's book is carefully indexed 
and contains several excellent illustrations. 


Flowers Indoors and Out 


‘Home Flower Growing,’’ by Emily C. Volz. Published by the 
Macmillan Co., New York. Price $3.50. 

There are two classes of garden books, those which 
undertake to cover the whole subject in one volume, and 
those which deal in detail with some special class. 
The latter kind of book is for those who are making a 
thorough study of garden work or who are specializing 
along particular lines. The book now under considera- 
tion belongs to the first type. It deals with the raising 
of flowers of all kinds, both indoors and out. Naturally 
its treatment of each group is superficial but it will 
serve as a useful handbook for dilettante garden makers. 
A concluding chapter on garden clubs and how to 
conduct them, with suggestions for monthly 


must not be limed and even such lime-bearing materials 
as ashes are likely to prove harmful. The following 
mixture of fertilizers is recommended, the proportions 
being designed for an acre: 125 pounds nitrate of soda, 
200 pounds tankage, 400 pounds rock phosphate and 
75 pounds sulphate of potash. Reduced to small pro- 
portions this means about three-quarters of a pound 
per plant. 

Blueberries are propagated from hard wood cuttings 
made in late winter. Unfortunately, the cuttings do not 
root readily and most garden makers find it advisable 
to buy plants. The author says that cultivated blue- 
berries should be set at least four feet apart each way 
and in early spring or late August. The finest fruit is 
borne on young shoots so that the older canes should 
be kept thinned out. What has been said will indicate the 
treatment given all the bush fruits in this helpful little 
book. 





topics,by-laws, and flower shows, is perhaps the 
most useful feature of the book. 


Cultivation of Bush Fruits 

“Bush Fruit Production,’’ by Professor R. A. Van Meter. 
Published by the Orange Judd Co., New York. Price $1.25. 

Professor Van Meter at the Amherst (Mass. ) 
Agricultural College has a wide reputation and 
in this little book is given the result of many 
years of experimental work although, of course, 
it is impossible to be very exhaustive in 121 pages. 
The essentials of fruit growing are dealt with but 
supplementary books will be required for more 
detailed information. Amateurs are particularly 
interested in raspberries, which are very easily 
grown, and Professor Van Meter says that it is 
possible to transplant the young suckers in the 
spring when they are five or six inches high. It 














is easier to select healthy plants then than during 

the dormant season. The work should be done 
when the soil is moist and rain frequent, and special 
care must be exercised to get a root bearing a piece of the 
parent plant. 

Professor Van Meter calls Cuthbert one of the best 
varieties for the home garden, although it is an old 
variety and late. He says that Latham lacks the high 
quality of Cuthbert but it is a very good berry, vigorous, 
productive, and hardy. It is particularly disease resistant, 
a very important matter, for in many sections rasp- 
berries are badly infected with mosaic. Herbert is the 
most satisfactory variety in some of the colder parts of 
the country. 

Red raspberries should be thinned in the spring so 
that each cane will have room enough to branch and 
bear fruit. Suckers which have appeared outside the bed 
should be removed. All old canes, as soon as they have 
borne their crops, may be cut away, although garden 
makers often leave this work until pruning time in the 


spring. 


Blueberries in the Garden 


In the chapter on blueberries the author points out 
that these berries require an acid soil and it is interesting 
to find the author writing that “‘perhaps the cultivated 
berry is not quite so exacting in its requirements as was 
indicated by the first experiments.’’ Land for blueberries 


The Latham Raspberry 


A Four Volume Garden Guide 


‘‘Audel’s Gardeners and Growers Guide’ in four volumes, by E. 
C. Vick. Published by Theo. Audel & Co., 65 West 23rd St., New 
York City. Price $6.00. 

These four small books in their flexible covers con- 
stitute in themselves a horticultural and agricultural 
library. They are extremely comprehensive in their 
scope, and there is hardly a subject with which the 
garden maker may be concerned which is not touched 
upon. Amateurs, market gardeners, fruit growers, florists 
and the general farmer will find most of their questions 
answered. Much of the information is superficial to be 
sure, and those who desire more detailed treatment of 
the various subjects discussed will require supplementary 
volumes, but for a handy, ready reference guide these 
books will be found extremely useful. 

The volume devoted to flowers and their cultivation 
is little less than an encyclopedia, and is arranged alpha- 
betically. The volume on fruit growing has especially 
helpful illustrations showing how to prune, graft, bud 
and how to plant trees and shrubs. There is a long list 
of varieties and a discussion of marketing methods. The 
vegetable book is similar in scope and covers practically 
the entire country. 

Altogether this is a very unique set of books and 
one which will be appreciated by garden makers for it 
provides a mine of information to those who demand 
quick answers to their many questions. 
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International Exhibition of 


Garden Design 


ego nnt all are growing a little weary of innumerable 
conferences, national and international. Many of them, 
with their difficult and pretentious titles, seem wasteful of 
time to say the least. The Royal Horticultural Society of 
Great Britain, however, is sponsoring an international con- 
ference which is certain to be worth while and which is 
arousing much interest. 

In common with all other international conferences, it has 
a long but very necessary title, namely the International 
Exhibition of Garden Design and Conference of Garden 
Planning. The dates must have been chosen with an eye to 
the demands of one’s garden, for they fall in October, when 
almost everything has been put to bed for the winter. 

The conference will take place in London, at the Royal 
Horticultural Society Hall, between October 17 and October 
24, 1928. The Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Royal Society of British Sculptors are cooperating with the 
council of the R. H. S., and have representatives on the 
general committee, of which Sir William Lawrence Bart is 
chairman. 

The exhibition will be divided into four sections, of which 
the first will be a ‘‘Retrospective Historical Section up to 
1850,’’ which as its name implies, will show the history and 
development of garden designs, with plans, designs and 
models. 

The second will be “Garden Planning for Town and 
Country,’’ with Mark Fenwick J. P. as chairman. The third 
and a very important section will be ‘Sculpture for Gardens 
and Its Settings,’ with Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens P. R. B. S. 
as chairman. Then comes a section on “Public Parks and 
Gardens’’ of which Mr. E. White V. M. H. is chairman. 
There is still another committee to deal with the important 
question of conferences or lectures, which consists of Sir 
William Lawrence Bart, Sir Lawrence Weaver and Mr. F. J. 
Chittenden. 

Famous landscape architects and architects from Europe, 
the Dominion and America have been invited to exhibit and 
lecture. The American Institute of Architects is planning to 
send an exhibit, and such eminent architects as Dean William 
Emerson, Mr. William Selano and Mr. Julian Levi, to say 
nothing of Mr. M. P. Midary, the president of the A. I. A., 
are very much interested in the project. The American Society 
of Landscape Architects is also planning an exhibit. Olmsted 
Brothers are preparing one which will concentrate largely on 
public parks and will consist of photographs of completed 
work, plans and small models. 

The R. H. S., through its secretary, Colonel Durham, 
is extending a cordial invitation to all gardeners interested in 
the general problem of design to attend the conference and to 
participate in the exhibition. 
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The Gardens of New England 


Bf HE gardens of New England are gay with flowers from 
the time the purple, white and yellow crocuses lift up 
their cups to catch the spring sunshine to the days when the 
winged seeds of the lovely Michaelmas daisies are flying 
through the air to plant themselves by our roadsides. The 
true New England garden is also a medley of color. There 
are those who like blue, white or pink gardens, but they are 
not characteristic of our land. In our New England gardens 
we see the blue spikes of the larkspurs growing up with the 
white Madonna lilies. The red lilies grow by some old 
stonewall, and in late July or early August the bees are buz- 
zing in the hollyhocks. Of late we have heard people say 
that they can no longer grow nasturtiums on account of the 
black lice that attack: them, but this trouble must be over- 
come for their bright blossoms belong in our New England 
gardens. 

Some say that our gardens lack color in July. This need 
not be if the annual poppies are grown. As I think of our 
gardens in comparison with others I feel that they are more 
full of flowers. Less statuary is seen in them than we find in 
the green Italian gardens. There are large, stately gardens 
now planted in New England where statuary is not out of 
place, but we like to keep it subservient to our spreading 
appletrees and hedges of lilacs. Statuary here does not have 
the background of stately cypress trees that we find in Italy 
and Athens — nor in Greece generally for in spite of the 
wealth of coniferous trees in the Vale of Parnassus the hills 
of Greece are barren. , 

In the old gardens of New England morning-glories grew 
up the uprights of the well-sweeps and in the corner of the 
gardens an old grey pump was often found. The moss-covered, 
iron-bound bucket was also there hanging in its well. While 
he who could find an old millstone to lay in his garden was 
considered fortunate among men. 

Larks and nightingales do not sing in our gardens, but 
on a summer morning we can watch the robin walking over 
our lawns looking for the early worm, or see the ruby- 
throated humming-bird darting from flower to flower, and 
the bluebird bringing the happiness of home. 


—M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
April 20, 1928. 


Wild Plants in a City Garden 


In a recent number of Horticulture there was an article on 
Shortia galacifolia, stating that it was not a plant for the 
average amateur’s garden. It seems to me that it is fairly easy to 
grow, as I have had two clumps in my garden for three or 
four years which have increased in size and blossom well. 
They are underneath larch trees and consequently get the acid 
soil that they require. 

In the same bed are Cypripedium acaule, Epigaea repens, 
and Linnaea borealis, which are increasing to large masses. I 
have had no trouble in establishing Epigaea repens, some 
clumps being five years old. They were brought from the 
woods just after flowering before the new growth had started 
and were entirely covered with leaves and pine needles for a 
year. The next year after planting they blossomed profusely. 
Cypripedium acaule has increased with me more than Cypri- 
pedium parviflorum. Viola pedata, the rare Viola pedata alba, 
and Viola pedata bicolor thrive and increase in a bed of laurel 
which has a heavy mulch of peat each year. 

There seems to be no reason why these supposedly difficult 
native plants should not adorn our gardens, as many of them 
only need an acid soil and some shade to be perfectly happy. 


—Florence T. Allen. 


Worcester, Mass. 








New Uses for 


AVE you ever admired 
H the tropical luxuriance 
of a clump of Eulalia 
grass, with its seed heads like 
ostrich plumes borne four to 
nine feet above the lawn? 
Often you will meet with it in 
older gardens, standing out 
conspicuously all through the 
fall and early winter. And if 
its placing is sometimes inap- 
propriate, that is not the fault 
of the grass. Winter finds the 
dried plumes dominating man- 
tels and bookcases, usually in 
combination with hydrangeas, 
strawflowers and branches of 
bittersweet. Florists also dye 
them for membership in the brotherhood of gilt, bronzed and 
colored oddities lately popular. For this purpose the heads 
should be cut before they begin to curl, as otherwise the seeds 
will be shed—and the fluffiness goes with them. 

Beyond these familiar sights are fields of usefulness for 
Eulalia which gardeners seldom suspect. Not only in land- 
scape planting but in commonplace utility, it should be given 
its due. As an isolated clump on a lawn this grass shows 
perhaps at its very worst. The texture is coarse, and the 
impermanent character of the plant makes it undeserving 
of a conspicuous post. Rather it should stand back against a 
shrub border, or as background to a stream. 

It also makes a convenient barrier, hedge or screen. Where 
it thrives Eulalia grass will form a perfect man-high screen in 
one season. For cutting off the view of a temporary construc- 
tion of unfinished grading operation it surpasses any annual. 
It may even be used as a permanent hedge around a vegetable 
garden, where it has the advantage that its roots do not range 
more than a few feet, consequently do not rob the garden. 

A hedge of Eulalia at the base of a dirt dump will stop 
the sliding of dirt to a surprising degree. The dirt cannot 
wash between the dense canes. Large clumps are chopped up 
with an axe or mattock and the pieces of root planted out 
in April or May. If set rather close, the growth can be made 
impenetrable by July, and the grass should reach its full 
height by the end of August. Each year the hedge will become 
denser and higher. 

Eulalia straw is really almost a cane. For this reason it 
makes an invaluable mulch. Most mulching materials mat 
down and become soggy by spring, causing delicate peren- 
nials to rot away. But here is a mulch which does not rot 
for at least an entire year. In fact I remove it in spring, stack 
it up outdoors, and lay it down for a mulch again the fol- 
lowing December. The elasticity of the straws is not lost 
during the first winter, and even though heaped up to a depth 
of a foot or more, they will maintain good ventilation right 
to the ground. This is assuming of course that they are scat- 
tered so as to point in all directions, not laid parallel. But 
even if laid parallel they form a fine dry protection for almost 
any plant. 

The oak leaf mulch so beneficial to rhododendrons can be 
anchored effectually with Eulalia straw. Just a few canes 
sprinkled over the leaves so as to lie in all directions will hold 
them down no matter how hard the wind blows, yet are not 
at all unsightly. In late fall and early winter the Eulalia grass 
gradually drops its leaves, beginning with the lower. They 
are about two feet or more long, and curl into sickle or cork- 
screw shapes. These may be raked up from around the base of 
the clump or hedge, and used separately for mulching where 
a softer straw is desirable. Like the stalks they are slow to rot. 





Eulalia Grass Used as a Hedge 


Eulalia Grass 


Cutting the canes is no easy 
work. No sickle or scythe will 
mow them after the growth has 
hardened. Best use a hooked 
pruning or grafting knife, cut- 
ting not over half a dozen 
stalks at each stroke. A group 
of canes should be pulled to- 
gether with the left hand for 
cutting. Do not neglect wear- 
ing leather gloves to shield 
your hands from the knife-like 
stubble. Without gloves you 
will find knuckles laid open in 
half a minute. 

Eulalia leaves make a good 
substitute for the rushes used 
in chair bottoms. For this pur- 
pose the grass may be mowed in June and hung in a shed to 
dry out. Or the leaves may be plucked in November just be- 
fore they fall. 

Shrubs and trees are some times bundled for shipment in 
long Eulalia or Pampas grass straw, which are much stiffer 
than rye straw, and prevent breakage of choice varieties. It is 
possible to use the very heaviest canes for staking up small 
plants. Stalks one-quarter inch through at the base are fairly 
stiff for two or three feet. If cut longer they are too limber 
to be of much use. 

A garden in heavy clay soil may be practically under- 
drained by using Eulalia straw in the following way. Dig 
the ground in spring with a square-pointed spade, turning up 
the soil to the full depth of the blade. Spade one furrow at a 
time, going up and down the slope if any. Fill the bottom of 
each furrow with Eulalia straw, which of course will be 
covered by opening the next furrow. In this way your garden 
will be built on an almost solid layer of the straw. 

The straw laid pointing down the slope will carry off 
excess water in the manner of a tile drain. It will remain un- 
rotted in the ground for at least a year, probably two. Even 
after three years there will be enough left to give some drain- 
age. Such a method would of course be worse than useless in 
any soil except a heavy clay, since light soils do not need 
artificial drainage, but rather some means of keeping damp in 
dry weather. The underdrainage is particularly useful to pre- 
vent rotting of seeds in the early spring. 

Eulalia and related grasses thrive in many parts of the 
country if given plenty of sun. Pampas grass, which grows 
even larger, is hardy as far north as New York City. There 
are variegated forms of Eulalia which come more or less true 
from seed. Clumps live to a great age, increasing their diameter 
each year, but of course the center of the clump will eventu- 
ally become unproductive. Since the stalks are half way be- 
tween straw and cane, there are undoubtedly a host of uses 
waiting to be discovered by inventive gardeners. 


Grubbs, Del. —G. G. Nearing. 


The Transplanting of Shrubs 


Choose a damp, cloudy day for transplanting shrubs, and 
after firming the soil water freely and mulch with stable 
litter or peat moss. Thus planted you can depend upon the 
plants living and growing unless the roots have been allowed 
to dry out before the plants are reset. This is a matter often 
overlooked. Wind as well as sunshine will cause the roots to 
dry out and they should always be kept covered with wet 
burlap or dipped in prepared mud to keep them moist. If they 
cannot be planted promptly, they should be heeled in, that is, 
buried in a trench with the tops protruding at an angle. 
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EPORTS continue to come in to show that the past 
winter has done much damage, especially to perennial 
gardens in New England, where there has been almost no 
snow. Garden makers who specialize in irises have, I am told, 
been especially hard hit. The iris grows naturally near the 
surface and is readily thrown out by the heaving of the soil 
which results from the alternate freezing and thawing, such 
as is experienced when there is no blanket of snow to main- 
tain an even temperature. When the plants are exposed by 
this heaving process the roots dry out quickly from the wind 
and shrivel up. Some iris growers report that they have lost 
many of their most valuable plants. 

Most experienced iris growers hesitate to cover their plants 
with a heavy mulch in early winter but some of them put 
on a mulch of peat moss and pine boughs in December or 
January with results which have been very satisfactory this 
year. Their losses have been much less than those of garden 
growers who neglected to use a mulch. There are a number 
of plants which being usually rooted are easily thrown out 
by the action of the soil when freezing and thawing con- 
tinue over a long period. The primrose is among them and 
the strawberry is in this class, too, which is one reason why 
experienced growers are careful to mulch their plants each 
winter. It is a good plan, I find, to go over the garden in the 
spring and to press back with the foot all plants which are 
standing higher than they normally should. 


Two weeks ago I spoke of the method now being adopted 
in many sections of covering the ground between growing 
crops, using a heavy building paper. Evidently this plan has 
made a wide appeal because I| find that the makers of building 
paper are now putting out a special 
kind in rolls designed wholly for use 
in the back-yard vegetable garden. 

As a matter of fact, many 
garden practices are being 
greatly simplified. It is be- 
coming increasingly easy for 
the amateur to produce first 
class flowers and vegetables 
with a minimum amount of 
labor, although it seems a bit 
ironical to find some of our 
experts telling us that culti- 
vation is of little real use 
except to keep down weeds, 
while we have tool sheds 
filled with instruments which were 
designed for purposes of cultivation. 


The Early Flowering Adonis 


For years garden makers have 

made it a practice to soak their seed potatoes in corrosive 
sublimate or a formaldehyde to prevent scab. This has always 
been a somewhat unpleasant process but it is very necessary 
to give the seeds some sort of protection. The newest method 
calls for the use of semisan-bel, which is sold at the seed stores 
and which is very easy to use. One pound mixed with ten 
quarts of water will disinfect enough potatoes to plant an 
acre. It is not necessary to allow the seed potatoes to remain 
in the solution; one dipping is enough. 


My attention has been called to the fact that in an article 
which appeared in Horticulture some weeks ago, credit was 
given to English hybridizers for the new hardy chrysanthe- 
mums Barbara Cumming and Gypsy Girl. This was a 
mistake, as both these chrysanthemums were originated by 









Alexar der Cumming, Jr. of Bristol, Conn. They were pre- 
viousi, mentioned in an article by Mr. R. Marion Hatton 
which appeared November 15, 1927. It is quite proper that 
the fact should be emphasized that these are American crea- 
tions, because the number of varieties originating in this 
country is none too large, and hardy chrysanthemums suited 
to the conditions found here are needed. Mr. Cumming has 
been very successful in his work and one of his seedlings, I 
am informed, was awarded the silver cup of the Chrysanthe- 
mum Society of America last autumn for the best seedling 
pompon chrysanthemums at the society's show. 


It seems that the item published in Horticulture a few 
weeks ago about the interest inspired at the show in Boston 
by a double lavender primrose caught the eye of Mr. T. A. 
Weston, associate editor of the Florists’ Exchange and the 
originator of the lovely little viola Jersey Gem as well as of 
the newer variety Jersey Jewel. Mr. Weston writes me as 
follows: 

With reference to the double primrose, which is Primula vulgaris fl. pl. 
I would say that there is one grower who has it. He is W. L. Chrissey of 
the Alpine Gardens, Boring, Oregon. Mr. Chrissey has both the lavender 
and white varieties but not the red one. With me in New Jersey this prim- 
rose does well and I am working up a nice lot of the lavender varieties. 
The white ones I have no interest in. ; 

Mr. Weston also wrote that Primula denticulata was 
flowering for him, the date being April 6. It was just above 
the ground at the time but it is the nature of the plant to 
keep on growing until the flower stems are 18 inches or 
more in height. Mr. Weston also reported that the primulas 
japonica, pulverulenta, rosea and the English hybrid poly- 
anthus have come through the winter in good condition in 
the open ground. As he has several 
hundreds of these and other types 
which will flower this season, his 
garden contains ocular evi- 
dence of the fact that prim- 
roses in variety can be grown 
successfully in this country. 


At the Boston show much 
attention was attracted by 
the huge bowl of anemones 
exhibited by Charles Potter 
of West Boylston, Mass. The 
question has been repeatedly 
asked, “‘Can these anemones 
be grown out-of-doors?” 
The fact is that they are not well 
adapted to garden cultivation but 
that they can be flowered with perfect 
ease in a coldframe, which is the plan 
Mr. Potter uses. Planted early in the season in such a frame 
with plenty of protection, these anemones will flower in great 
profusion for several weeks and are unsurpassed for cutting. 


Flower shows ought to stimulate interest in the newer 
floral creations and in their use, but to my mind the shows 
of previous years have seldom done so in such a measure as 
those of the past two months. All this year’s exhibitions 
contained material which has not been used commonly in 
the past but the growing of which offers no great difficulties. 


At the New York Show the new seedling Gerberas ex- 
hibited by C. J. Van Bourgoudien of Babylon, Long Island, 
attracted, and rightly so, a great deal of attention. The range 
of colors was particularly pleasing and the flowers have an 
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airy, graceful charm quite their own, but the so-called double 
forms are less attractive, being dangerously like Pyrethrums. 
It is really extraordinary, the improvement that has been 
wrought in these Barbeton Daisies, when one compares the 
rather harsh color B. Jamesontt with the new and unique 
colored types. There would appear to be a great future in 


these Gerberas as a florist cut flower. 


An exhibit that greatly appealed to me was a low-growing 
large-flowered type of the greenhouse Azalea evolved by in- 
tricate hybridizing of the old Indian Azalea with Omuras- 
aki, Kaempferi, the well-known Hexe, and the newer Kur- 
umes. A great many of the flowers were hose-in-hose in 
character and the range of color quite good. Their dwarf 
habit, large flowers and abundant floriferousness will assure 
this new race a warm welcome among florists’ flowers. 


The Delphiniums exhibited in such a marvelous manner 
by William Duckham are a brilliant example of what results 
from intelligent cross breeding and selection amongst familiar 
garden flowers. They bear in general little resemblance to 
their humble ancestors and while some may rate them arro- 
gant none will withhold tribute to the skill and ability of 
those who have brought this modern race into being. 


Among the miscellaneous plants I noted and admired 
at the New York Show was an excellent group of Iris tingi- 
tana, Wedgewood, from the garden of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and the best flowered specimen we have seen in America of 
Jasminum primulinum was sent from the garden of S. Z. 
Mitchell. 


Fertilizers May Injure Shrubs and Trees 


Excess of zeal to give a good start to newly set shrubs and 
trees by applying fertilizers or fresh manure, frequently leads 
to disappointment or complete loss of the plants due to burn- 
ing. Concentrated fertilizers should be used sparingly and 
manure should be well incorporated with the soil before set- 
ting out nursery stock. Injury from fresh manure is due to 
the heat that is produced by decomposition, or to the libera- 
tion of ammonia. Concentrated chemical fertilizers may, if 
applied in contact with the roots or applied too liberally, 
burn the plant just as any salt may do. Experiments with 
yearling apple trees on a sandy soil in the Hudson River 
valley have shown injury from too close or too heavy applica- 
tions of most commercial fertilizers. In general, the more 
slowly a material becomes available, the less likelihood of 
injury. Quickly soluble salts like nitrate of soda should be 
used with caution, while more slowly available materials, 
like bone meal, well-rotted stable manure and urea may be 
used with less concern. 

For ornamental plantings it is better to prepare the ground 
a season in advance, but if this has not been done then it is 
well to use well-rotted manure, bone meal or the less con- 
centrated commercial fertilizers. For fruit trees it is question- 
able whether any great gain is secured from fertilizing the 
first year after planting, though if fertilizers are used, they 
should be applied in small amounts and kept well back from 
the trees. 


Forced Lily-of-the- Valley Pips 


What can be done with lily-of-the-valley pips which have been forced? 
Can paper white narcissi be forced again? 

Forced lilies-of-the-valley after flowering should be kept 
in a cool part of the cellar until spring. They should then be 
divided and planted out four or five inches apart each way. 
Paperwhites would not be satisfactory forced the second year. 
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Thrives Where 
the Bleak Winds 
Blow 


Grayish or black 
bark, and long 
sweeping branches, 
give a novel beauty 
to this Pine from 
Japan (Pinus thun- 
bergii). Hardy into 
southern Canada, 
growing well in poor 
soil, resisting the 
whipping gales and 
salt spray of the sea- 
shore, sum up its 
good qualities. It is numbered among the best 
Pines for exposed places inland and along the coast. 


2 to 3 ft. specimens, $3 each, $27.50 for 10 
3 to 4 ft. specimens, $4 each, $37.50 for 10 


We grow these Pines here at Westbury where conditions 
are ideal for many evergreens. Come and see them—or 
send for our latest list of varieties and prices. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
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| 
Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct | 
from Van't Hof 6 Blokker, Limmen, Holland | 





430-X Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Canada Shelburne 


Rae JERSEY GEM 


Established 1868 in Every Garden 
TULIPS, HYACINTH, R We offer for May delivery or later, fine 
CISSI, LILIES, | PEO ©: | little plants of this popular Viola, from 
etc. Prices f.o.b. New York and two-inch pots, at very low prices. These 
Toronto. No custom’s bothers. | wij) flower freely from midsummer on. 
Catalogue and booklet on bulb 10 plants for $1.50 


growing on request. 
Representative for United Stutes 50 plants or more at 10c each 
Shipped by express only 


and Canada. 
S. B. McCREADY Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Vermont 
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Northern Trees Are Dormant 


From our stations in northern New York and New England we 
can ship dormant trees in perfect condition for immediate 
planting. These include Evergreens, Evergreen transplants and 
Seedlings. Here are a few — our pricelist gives the complete 


assortment. 

Each * means one transplanting. 100 1000 

Douglas Fir 8 to 10 inch, ** $24.00 $195.00 
Austrian Pine 10 to 12 inch, ** 30.00 225.00 

6 to 8 inch, * 6.00 50.00 

Red Pine (P. resinosa) 8 to 12 in. (heavy) 10.00 70.00 
Colorado Spruce (P. pungens) 4 to 8 in. 8.00 60.00 
American Arborvitae 6 to 8 inch, * 8.00 70.00 
American Hemlock 4 to 6 inch, * 4.00 20.00 
Japanese Barberry 18 to 24 inch, * 12.00 84.00 


Special prices will be quoted for larger quantities than here indicated. 


Order from this advertisement or send for our latest spring price bulletin 
and for our new ‘Short Guide.”’ 
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Merely an 
Experiment— 


OURING water from a bucket into a garden hose 

seems foolish, but in this case it serves a useful 
purpose. It shows how you can twist and knot and 
turn a Bull Dog Cord hose wethout closing the water 
channel. 

Bull Dog Cord is the new flexible garden hose— 
not slightly flexible like the hose you have always 
known, but actually flexible as you can see by this 
photograph. 

Bull Dog Cord does not kink. Kinks make breaks, 
so Bull Dog Cord is a long-lived hose. Kinky hose 
annoys the operator. Bull Dog Cord handles easily 
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and pleasantly When you have seen and used Bull _ ONY ee. 
Dog Cord you will not put up with hose of the ae (a1 
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The New Garden Hose that WAS)! 
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BOSTON WOVEN HOSE oy). 
& RUBBER CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. _ WA 
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An increasing number of pro- Send 10c, stamps, for booklet 
“Making the Garden Grow’’. 


Filled with helpful inform.tion 


gressive dealers are getting this 






new type of garden hose in their 







stores. If you cannot find it in 


; — actually a professional hand 
your town we will help you. 


book for the amateur gardener. 
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The Care of Strawberry Beds 


TRAWBERRIES seem adapted to a variety of soils, but 
there is one kind upon which they will not consistently 
thrive and that is a “‘poor’’ soil. Humus and organic matter 
applied as manure or cover crops seems to be the best plan 
for building up soil for growing strawberries. The danger is 
generally in too little humus rather than too much. Ten or 
twelve loads of manure per acre is likely to give a material 
increase in yield and size of berries. 

It is not a safe practice to plow under sod or weedy ground 
and set berries the same year for grub worms are likely to 
take a heavy toll of your plants. 

It is advisable to plow the strawberry patch in the fall 
(providing the ground won't wash) or in early spring. It 
should be thoroughly worked and pulverized before marking 
it off for setting the plants. 

The early plants formed when the runners go out are the 
ones that yield the most berries, according to experimental 
work carried on in Kentucky. With this in mind perhaps it 
is advisable to get a large number of plants formed early in 
the life of the plant. However, on fertile soil too many plants 
often set during the season, thus forming too wide a row. 
In general, Howards may be planted about 22 to 24 inches 
apart in rows that are three to four feet apart. 


Probably the fastest and most satisfactory way of setting 
plants is with a spade. It is very important that the crown 
of the plant be on a level with the top of the ground. Soil 
over the crown may cause buds that are issuing to rot. If the 
crown is above the ground the plant may tend to heave out 
of the ground. 

It is good policy to cultivate the strawberry patch as soon 
as the setting is completed. This will loosen up the ground 
where it has been packed down by the individuals who are 
setting the plants. Strawberries are shallow-rooted and should 
not be cultivated deeply. 

When mulch is being removed from the rows enough 
straw should be left around the plant to protect the berries 
from contact with the soil. Mulch should be removed in the 
spring as soon as the tips of the buds around the crown start 
to grow. If it is left on longer the plants will begin to turn 
white and injury will result. A pitchfork is satisfactory for 
uncovering the plants. 

Surplus straw may be left between the rows. This will 
help to conserve the moisture and it will also help the patience 
and good nature of the pickers. No one likes to crawl along 
the ground on his knees. Some straw makes the going much 
better. There is another advantage which may sometimes be 
utilized when straw is left between the rows in the case of 
a small patch. That is, it may be pulled back over the plants 
in case of frost during the blooming period. This is a very 
important point in some sections. 

Most people are becoming familiar with Howard, a variety 
which is outstanding in many respects. The buds are hardy, 
it forms strong healthy crowns, bears early and over a long 
period, is a high-yielding berry and its quality is very good. 
It is not recommended as a berry for long shipment, but if it 
is not allowed to get too ripe and is handled carefully it will 
carry for a reasonable distance and remain in good condition. 
Howard will not set as many plants in poor soil as some 
other berries. 

Considefable interest is being manifested in the everbearer, 
Mastodon. For a home garden it is proving very successful 
under most conditions. The berries are of good size and the 
quality is good. C. E. Baker of the Purdue (Ind.) Experi- 
ment Station makes the following statement: ‘‘Mastodon is 
an outstanding fall-bearing variety and is far superior to any 
of the standard fall-bearing varieties on the market.” 


Irvington, N. Y. 


FOR FOUR, GENERATIONS 
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The Arnold Arboretum 
of Harvard University 
Builds Lord & Burnham 


Greenhouses 


The Arboretum as you know, is located at Jamaica 

Plain near Boston, and is owned by Harvard 

University, and supervised by Professor Oakes 

Ames. E. H. Wilson is The Keeper, and known 
the country over as Chinese Wilson. 


HE Arboretum itself covers some 262 acres. It is 
beautifully planted and excellently maintained. In the 
administration building is that world famous collection 
of specimens of all kinds of trees and shrubbery in varicus 
stages of growth. There are 6,500 different varieties of 
wooded plants in the Arboretum. One of the outstanding 
reasons for the Arboretums building Lord &% Burnham 
houses is the fact that our contract calls for the complete 
erection of all work, by our own men. Any division of 
the work was not particularly attractive to the committee 
which did not want the responsibility for the range to be 
divided. Our contract therefore, covers every bit of the 
work, with the exception only of the electric lighting and 
the connections to the City sewerage system. 

The greenhouse, service building and laboratory were 
planned after talking with those who will operate them. 
Special conveniences for the propagation of trees and shrubs 
have been included. Catch basins have been put in for col- 
lecting the rain water, this being used for watering all plants 
in propagation. The propagating house has one side of one 
compartment completely covered with sash and extra bot 
tom heat is provided. The pit house will be used mostly 
for storage and for holding back shrubbery and plants until 
it is desired to force them. 

The workroom part of the service building has been 
fitted up in a very complete manner, and attached to this isa 
pathological laboratory. The potting benches have zinc tops, 
and the soil bins beneath them are zinc lined. The floor 
in the workroom and laboratory is reinforced concrete and 
excavated under the entire length of the service building to 
provide for ample storage room. A separate boiler is being 
specially hooked up so that the propagating coils under the 
covered bench will be operated independently, as it is re- 
quired to have heat for propagating in the Summer time 
when it is not required in the greenhouse or pit. 


The greenhouses are to be finished June Ist. 


The new houses are Master Iron Frame with all the 
wood work of cypress. 


Jord «. Burnham@. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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Toronto, Canada 





BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 
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(Photo by L. W. BARNES, Amherst, Massachusetts) 
VIVIEN MAY PARKER and ELIZABETH EDDY PARKER 


will take you to France, Italy, Greece, Switzerland, from their old New 
England garden and bring you back to the famous gardens of Carolina, 
with 75 colored Lantern Slides, and Songs and Dances in costume, 
recreating the atmosphere of the regions presented. 


For terms and further information, address 
MRS. V. M. PARKER, Eddy Place, Brookfield, Mass. 


‘World 
(2ontacts 
“Ohrough 

an Old 

New 
England 
Garden_, 

















vines. 


Catalog 





The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
West Newbury, Mass. 


Not Open Sundays 
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Rock Plants 
and 
Hardy Perennials 


Everyone of the old standbys and 
all the new ones that have proven 
themselves worthy and absolutely 
hardy. Every plant field grown and 
2 or 3 years old for immediate effects. 

Large quantities always available. 


Lilies 
and other 


Bulbs 


All lilies and every bulb especially 
grown for us. Every one vigor filled 
and of the best. 

Nothing but firsts sold. 

Available in small lots; or in large 
quantities for mass planting. 





Forsythias and Their Care 


HE Arnold Arboretum’s first bulletin of the season, 

dated April 14, was offered simultaneously with the 
forsythias and is, appropriately, devoted to those shrubs. 
The bulletin has this to say about the care of forsythias: 

The forsythias are admirable subjects for planting either on banks, 
against walls or fences, for hedges, or as specimens, but one of the trage- 
dies of spring is the brutal way in which these good-natured shrubs are 
clipped and sheared at the annual tidying up of the garden. As one travels 
through the suburbs and countryside decapitated bushes of forsythias are to 
be seen on either hand despite the obvious fact that every branch cut from 
them in early April means a loss of flowers. If people would only wait 
and enjoy the crop of blossoms and then cut the forsythia bushes back as 
severely as circumstances or fancy dictates, no harm would be done. Like 
other spring flowering shrubs and trees forsythias produce their blossoms 
on the past season’s growth and the pruning of all these plants should be 
done immediately after the blossoms have fallen. It is surprisingly difficult 
to get people to appreciate or at least to practise this simple fact. 

Special attention is called to Forsythia intermedia, a hybrid 
between two Chinese species, which originated in Europe 
some time before 1880. The variety spectabilis with rich, 
pure yellow flowers, each one and a half inches across, is called 
probably the most handsome of all the Goldenbells. It is 
extremely floriferous and stems six to eight feet long are 
crowded throughout the whole length with large clusters of 
blossoms. If only one forsythia can be grown it should be 
this. Another variety of this hybrid with deep yellow flowers 
is vitellina. The variety densiflora has spreading and pendu- 
lous branches, much crowded, pale yellow, rather flat flowers 
with slightly recurved corolla lobes. The best of the pale 
yellow forsythias is var. primulina, which originated in the 
Arboretum about 1910 as a chance seedling. 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Swan River Nursery. (Patchogue, Long Island) 
shrubs and evergreens. 1928. 


Tether and Don. (104-106 Broadway, Paterson, N. J.) Selected 
seeds, 1928. 


Thorpe, Stanley. (Medway, Mass.) Classic gladiolus. 

Totty. (Madison, N. J.) “Twenty-fifth anniversary catalogue.” 

Towson Nurseries, Inc. (Towson, Maryland) Evergreen trees— 
rhododendrons, azaleas, deciduous shrubs, perennials. 

Vanderbilt Hybrid delphiniums. (San Rafael, California) 1927-1928 
message. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux. (4, Quai de la Megisserie, Paris) Catalogue de 
graines, d’arbres et d’arbustes de pleine terre. 1927-1928. 

Vos, P and Sons. (Grand Rapids, Mich.) Gladiolus, narcissi, 
spiraea, tulips, bleeding-hearts. 

vo Gardens. (Mentor, Ohio) Hardy herbaceous and alpine 
plants. 

Williams Seed Co., Inc. (69-71 Commercial St., Norfolk, Va.) 
“Williams’ information book on gardening and farming.” 


Zack, H. J. and Co. (Deep River, Conn.) “Little evergreen trees 


Hardy trees, 








BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


New Hardy ’Mums. 


New Hardy Aster, Queen Mary (blue). 


for garden nurseries.” 
Hilts Evergreens 


Barbara Cumming, 
(yellow) and Gypsy Girl (crimson). 


Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 


Other novelties in perennials 
Ask for list 


Box B, Bristol, Connecticut | ®°* +!” 
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Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 500-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors 


Dundee, Illinois 














Write for Bulb or Plant catalog. Both are leaders in 
their respective class and better than most books issued. 





W 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off, 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 


E. H. Schultz, Pres. J. J. Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas. 











Unusual 


Gardens cs 


A landscape architectural service de- 
voted to the development of the less 
common types of gardens in the 
United States. 


Design Construction 
CARL STANTON 
Landscape Architect 


Office: Peterborough, N. H. 











OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 


most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 
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IRIS GRACILIPES 


NE of the dwarf gems 

of the Iris family with 

a host of miniature, 
shimmering satin-like _blos- 
soms of lavender blue, grace- 
fully poised atop of the 
delicate slender foliage. Just 
one of the vast host of de- 
lightful and rare alpines. 


Our catalogue is brimful of 
very choice pygmy rock 
plants and contains, among 
other tiny gems, 45 varieties 
of Saxifrage, 14 dwarf Iris, 
16 exquisite Dianthus, etc., 
all superb ROCK PLANTS. 


We are specialists in growing 
ROCK PLANTS only and 
in constructing delightfully 
charming and fascinating 
ROCK GARDENS. We will 
be pleased to estimate on the 
construction of new rock 
gardens or the remodelling of 
existing ones. 


Catalog FREE on request 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


95 Highland Ave. (at Orchard St.) 
BERGENFIELD, N. J. 6 
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AYicle ‘Roses 






















Our “Star Guide to Good 
Roses,"” 100 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated in color, 
pictures and describes over 
200 rose varieties. It also 
tells about the twelve 
roses that grow well 
and bloom profusely al- 
most everywhere. ‘Star 
Roses,”” the only trade- 
narked roses, are guar- 
anteed to bloom. 
[he “Star Guide’ is 
FREE—write today! 
The Conard-Pyle Oo. 
Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 27 
West Grove, Pa. 
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TULIPS 


and other good bulbs for 
fall planting. 


With a low overhead and the fact 
that we can have early orders spe- 
cially packed for you in Holland, 
we are prepared to supply the very 
cream of Holland’s best, at ex- 
tremely low prices. Book your 
rder now, deliveries will be made 
in September. Price list out in 
May. Write for it. 


Mount Airy Gardens 


Stamford Connecticut 





(Do You Know?) 


HORTICULTURE 


from Chinese varieties. 


pink, 


faint fragrance. 


Wausau, Wis. 


New Strains of Hybrid Peonies 


a the March 15 issue of Horticulture there appears a very 
comprehensive article by Professor A. P. Saunders on pe- 
onies as is stated in the above title. The difficulty with me lies 
in obtaining pollen for that work. The. P. officinalis varieties 
are through blooming by the time pollen can be obtained 


Mr. Saunders speaks of a group of seven of which one is a 
double pink. In my own experiments I have also a double 
rather deep and rich in color, holding its own with 
practically no fading, and with a perceptibly pleasing but 
This plant is the typical officinalis type, 
which first bloomed in 1926. Your readers may like a picture 





A New Hybrid Peony 


of this interesting strain. This particular plant is the result 
of pollen from the earliest of the Chinese to come into bloom. 

Another hybrid strain, of Wittmanniana blood, has foliage 
and form of growth very similar to Avant Garde, which 
characteristics predominate instead of those of the Chinese 
species. The foliage is coarse, the petiole of the leaflets long, 
producing an open leaf. It has robust growth. The bloom is a 
purplish dull red and double. The petals are short and with- 
out stamens or carples. It is a shy bloomer. Except for its odd 
appearance before mature growth and the beautiful color it 
puts on in late summer, the plant is a freak. 


—A. H. Lemke, D.D.S. 











School of Horticulture 
for Women 

Courses in Floriculture, Landscape Design, 
Fruit Growing, Poultry, etc. Two Yr. 
Diploma Course begins September 18. 
Excellent positions open to _ graduates. 
Short Summer Course, August 1 to 29. 

Address 
Mrs. James Bush-Brown, Director 

Box AJ Ambler, Pa. 





| Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 


Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 


100 seeds $1.00 
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produce strong, 
blooming next season. 


BABY’S BREATH (Gypsophila) Pani- 
CANTERBURY BELL 
coL 
HARDY CORNFLOWER 
COREOPSIS. 


GAILLARDIA 


LUPINUS. Polyphyllus. 














13 Packets 
Perennial Seeds $1.00 


Now is the time to sow the seed to 


vigorous plants for 


culata. White 

(Campanula) 
Single mixed. 

MBINE (Aquilegia) Long 
urred Hybrids. 

(Centaurea 
Montana) Violet Blue. 

Lanceolata Grandiflora 
Fl. Pl. Double yellow. 


FOXGLOVE (Digitalis) Gloxiniaeflora, 


mixed. 
Grandiflora Superba. 


Mixed colors. 


HOLLYHOCE. Chater’s Double Mixed 
HARDY 


LARESPUR 
Gold Medal Hybrids. 


(Delphinium) 
New Hybrids 


mixed. 
HARDY PINKS. (Dianthus) Clove 
Scented. 
SHASTA DAISY (Chrysanthemum) 


Alaska. White 


SWEET WILLIAM. Double, mixed. 
Any of the above at 10c per packet, or 
the collection of 13 pkts., 
for $1.00. 


Our General Oatalog for 1928, con 
taining a complete list of Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants, etc., 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


518 Market St. 


value, $1.30 


mailed free upon request. 


Phila., Pa. 








Harmonia. Salmon prim. 
and one bulb of ROSE MIST .... 


SUNNYMEDE — 


BARGAIN 


Gladiolus Collection 


One half dozen bulbs each of,— 
Alice Tiplady, 
Diana, 
Elizabeth Tabor, light pink, early ... 


yellow orange prim... 
glowing crimson 


E. J. Shaylor, Rose pink, ruffled .... 
Halley, Madder lake, early ........ .2 
Te Marechal Foch, Cameo pink ..... 
Mona Lisa, Rose pink, ruffled ....... 
Peace, white, large, late ........... 40 
Primadonna, lovely yellow prim. 5 
Wilbrink, pale pink, early ... 


De oa dase $6 70 
Entire collection, postpaid for $4. 00 
Three collections for ........ $10.00 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 














VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, 
'H. E. JONES 


Montana 
LIST 





BEAUTIFUL 
AZALEAS 


Louisa Hunnewell, 2 yr., 
$1.00 each, $75 per 100 


Schlippenbachii, 1 yr. seedlings, 


$75 per 100 


Cotoneaster Apiculata, 6”-8”, 
$1.25 each 


Cotoneaster Adpressa, $1.25 each 


Picea Glauca Conica, 8”-10", 
$2.50 each 


Other good things on our list 


Brimfield Gardens Nursery 
Brimfield Road 


Wethersfield 








$.40 


SHARON — MASS. 
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STANDARD 
TREE ROSES 


The finest collection of Tree 
Roses ever offered in this coun- 
try. Grown on the highlands of 
Oregon, where the best Roses are 
grown. We can supply such 
varieties as Los Angeles, Hadley, 
Independence Day, Sunburst, 
Caroline Testout, Columbia, 
etc., etc., etc. 


PRICE 
$3.00 each; 30.00 per dozen. 
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Send for our Silver Anniversary 
Catalogue containing full descrip- 
tions and varieties we have to offer. 


TOTTY’S 


NEW JERSEY 
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Summer School for Study 
of 
Ornamental Plants 


There will be an opportunity for a 
limited number of young women to 
study the trees, shrubs, and hardy 
flowers used in ornamental planting 
at the Red Oak Nurseries during 
July and August. 


$6.00 Collection 


Hardy Alpine Plants 


4 Blue Himalayan Asters 

4 Blue Hare Bells 

4 White Mountain Sandwort 
4 Dwarf Crimson Thyme 

4 Lavender Carpet Speedwell 
4 Running blue Phlox 


Prepaid in U. S., $6.00 
April-May Delivery 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 


For particulars address 


Daniel A. Clarke, A.B., B.A.S. 
Fiskeville, RB. I. 
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Peony Supports 


Write 


ADAMS COMPANY 


Desk C Established 1883 


Dubuque, Iowa 
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The White Narcissus Beersheba 


ie writing about the more famous of the daffodils, or about 
those that have become one’s favorites, it seems almost im- 
possible to find flowers that have not been raised by the Rev. 
G. H. Engleheart. Whereas Mr. Barr was the great instigator 
of the revival of the cult of the Narcissus, Mr. Engleheart 
seems to be the man who has lived to see great results and to 
enjoy the fruits of all the generations and decades of work 
and study that have gone to produce these newer varieties. 

Mr. Engleheart has worked as hard and even harder than 
any of them but the efforts of those who happen to live at 
the beginning of a great revival become submerged under the 
tidal wave of final success and we unconsciously give the 
pioneers less credit than is their due. Mr. Guy L. Wilson, 
himself a raiser of many of the sensational daffodils of the 
modern shows, says of Beersheba ‘“‘far ahead of any other 
white ‘Ajax’ previously introduced.’’ This marvelous flower 
is a seedling of White Knight which up to the time Beersheba 
was produced was considered by the experts to be the best of 
the white trumpet narcissus. 

The Rev. Joseph Jacob always spoke up for White Knight, 
and Beersheba is supposed to have all the best points of that 
famous flower. It is of a snowy white and not cream, as so 
many of the so-called ‘‘white’’ daffodils turn out to be, either 
when first opening or else continuing so, and it has a sym- 
metrical form and a proper balance of trumpet to perianth and 
size of flower for length of stem. Many of the earlier varieties 
suffered from a large and long trumpet and a sturdy but short 
stem, so one felt as if they were holding their noses almost 
upon the ground. 

A white flower that blooms early in spring, unless it is 
blessed with a mat of thick foliage that lies on the surface of 
the soil, is likely to get its complexion ruined by a dashing 
rain that splashes mud up in its face. The modern daffodil 
with its splendid waxy substance and stiffness of petal does 
not need to worry about rain, for the water runs off without 
harming the texture, no soppy looking tissue paper here, only 
solid white satin! 

Length of stem and adequate foliage, then, are important. 


With Beersheba we have all these and the hybridists evidently 
think it a valuable flower to use in their breeding work, for 
they seem willing to pay 25 pounds a bulb for it, lowered 
from the price of two years ago of 35. pounds. A ten pounds 
drop in two years would indicate a rapid and vigorous in- 
crease of offsets and is not discouraging to those whose pocket- 
book is of a flat description most of the time but who long 
to possess a good thing. By putting our dimes in the bank 
and having a little patience, Beersheba may belong to us yet. 
The perianth is quite flat at absolute right angles to the trum- 
pet, the wide segments are bluntly pointed, three of them 
slightly more sharply than the others, the whole flower being 
over four inches in diameter. The trumpet, two inches long 
and one and a half inches across, has a lightly frilled rim 
which turns back a very little. 

One advantage of this variety is its earliness, as it is fully 
a week ahead of the well-known Yellow Trumpet, King Al- 
fred, and, as it keeps in good condition for a long time, it is 
possible to cross it with a wide range of types. Beersheba 
received an award of merit at the Midland Show in 1924, 
a first class certificate at the same show in 1925 and a first 
class certificate at the Royal Horticultural Society Show in 
London in 1926. 





—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 
| New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Primula Effusa for Greenhouses 


URING recent years gardens have been enriched by the 


introduction of many very fine species of primula. The 
majority of them are adapted to outdoor cultivation, but 


one, P. effusa, is pre-eminently a greenhouse subject and in 
this respect it is unquestionably a very valuable acquisition. 

Discovered by Forrest and Handle-Mazzetti in 1914 at 
Fenghow, Yunnan, western China, it was collected in the 
same locality eight years later by Forrest and Ward, and 
plants were first flowered at Kew early in 1925. Primula 
effusa belongs to the malacoides section, and well-grown 
plants throw up numerous slender inflorescences of tiny rose- 
pink flowers, creating a most charming and graceful effect. 
A certain amount of variation is shown in the color of the 
flowers and already double-flowered individuals have been 


produced, thus pointing the way to improved florists’ strains. 
Seed is readily produced if the flowers are hand pollenated 
and it should be sown in pans in July or August. A compost 
similar to that afforded P. malacoides suits this plant admir- 
ably and it will grow freely under the same conditions. One 
of the pleasing characteristics possessed by this primula is the 
remarkably long period it remains in bloom—several months 
if given good care and appropriate conditions. Whether this 
species has been introduced into the United States or not I 
cannot say, but it is worth while going to some trouble to 
procure a stock. 
—T. H. Everett. 

Pleasantville, N. Y. 


‘The Care of Hardy Ferns 


Hardy ferns are very easily transplanted early in the season 
and are excellent for a shady backyard, or for those who lack 
the time and space required for cultivating flowers. Once 
planted, they require but little attention, yet in their season 
they provide a wealth of luxuriant and varied foliage that is 
as refreshing as it is beautiful. 

Leaf-mold, good light loam and sand, well mixed, suits 
the majority of the species and varieties, and if a fair selec- 
tion is planted, the cultivator will soon discover where each 
does best. One important planting hint is not to bury the 
clumps too deeply or plant them too high. Set them in the 
ground so that the little uncurled fronds come slightly below 
the soil level. 

Established ferneries should now be cleaned over by cutting 
away all dead fronds (these should never be removed until 
spring), and by pulling up any weeds. This done, the new 
growth will be greatly assisted if a top-dressing of light, rich 
soil is placed about the plants. Beyond this, watering in hot, 
dry weather is all the attention required. 














CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head 


PEONIES 


Nassau Co. 


New York 


LILACS 


IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALBERT LAHODNY 
Manager 











THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
THE MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE TRAINED TO GIVE ADVICE IN THI 
DESIGN OF GARDENS, ESTATES, SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS, 
PLAYGROUNDS, PARKS, AND THE MANY PROBLEMS OF TOWN PLANNING. 


Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the Secretary 
71 Highland Road, Brookline 











Why Not Fine Iris? 


Perhaps you are still growing the older 
varieties of Iris. Let us modernize 
your garden. with this collection of 
true aristocrats. 10 fine labeled roots, 
cat. $5.00, for $3.25 postpaid. 
KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
Montgomery & Euclid Rds. 
R. BR. No. 10 Cincinnati, Ohio 








CHOICE and RARE 
Rock Plants 


List upon request 
Poughkeepsie Nursery Company, Inc. 
Box 278 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


























Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue. just off 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 

New peony list in July 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 





Rhododendron 















Kalmias Aezaleas 


For specimen and special planting we fur- 
nish select nursery-grown stock from our 
Stroudsburg nursery. 


CALIFORNIA GROWN 


IRISES 


for Spring delivery 
Including CACIQUE, the admired 
MAUNA LOA, and others as fine. 
Catalogue on application 


S. S. BERRY 
1145 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Cal. 


From our stations in the Appalachian 
Mountains the highest quality plants can 
be shipped in any quantity. 

Our catalogue of Nursery-grown plants, 
cultural directions, etc., mailed on request. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant Street, Stroudsburg, Pa. 




























Dreer’s 


QO UR Special Rose 


tural articles by experts. 


1306 Spring Garden St. 


Gold Medal Roses 


Should be ordered now 


Catalogue 
describes new and standard Roses, with cul- 


Dreer’s 1928 Garden Book lists everything worth 
while in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 


Either or both free if you mention ‘Horticulture’ 


HENRY A. DREER 


illustrates and 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘From the Heart 
of a 


Perfumed Garden” 


“I never subscribed for a 
magazine that has given me 


such wealth of information 
and joy as does the Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle. The spirit in 
which it is gotten up, the 
spirit it carries with it, gives it 
a delightful scent of just being 
discovered in a treasure chest, 
sent me from the heart of a 
perfumed garden.”——-M. L. H., 
New Jersey. 


7 Monthly Visits $1 


Send check, dollar bill or 2c 
stamps for six months’ trial sub- 
scription. Full year, $2. While 
the supply lasts, we’ll include the 
current issue gratis. 


| GaP C grows 


522-H FifthAvenue, NEWYORK 
“The ONLY At.Gardening Aagazine” 
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Some Choice Iris From 


Sunnyside Gladiolus Gardens 
L. MERTON GAGE 
Natick, Mass. 


Each 
GERMAINE PERTHUIS ........ $7.50 
I a tae wad nile Ald 5.00 
5 gi DE a i MICHAUD 5.00 
GEO. _ ___, Par 5.00 
LEONAT a Ae ee ere 4.00 
i. a 3.50 
MORNING SPLENDOR ......... 3.00 
TS ES ee 5.00 
ROBERT W. WALLACE ........ 3.00 
EE, Nivciancec<ceeedes 1.50 
ZADA Wonderful White ......... 3.50 
IRIS SIBIRICA, Perry’s Blue, 
a x. oy ae 4 oe & Rowe .40 
SNOW QUEEN, Dozen $2.00 ..... .25 


Send for complete list of over 100 Best 
Irises ONLY. Also a list of NEW Gage 
originations in Gladiolus. 











1928 Catalog Ready 
Iris Perennials 


Rock Plants 


Peonies 


Six Iris Collections 
Four Peony Collections 
Best Varieties Only 


Our Standard High 


We ship only such plants as 
we would expect to receive 


Hillside Gardens 
Amesbury, Mass. 
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Valuable Recent Bulletins 


The following valuable bulletins have recently been issued 
and are now available: 


Blueberry culture. New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Circular 200 
Bread or barberries. 
publication 7. 
A comparison of dusts and spray to control fungous diseases of the 
—— New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulle- 
tin 450. 

Control of Japanese beetle grubs (Part I, Treatment of lawns; Part 
II, Treatment of nursery stock). Pennsylvania Dep’t of Agri- 


U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture. Miscellaneous 


culture. General bulletin 440. 

Control of vegetable pests. Connecticut Agricultural College. Ex- 
tension bulletin 114. 

The dwarf bearded Iris: I, A preliminary working list. Cornell 


University Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The effects of phosphorous and sulphur fertilizers on flower produc- 
tion of roses and carnations. University of Illinois. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Bulletin 299. 

Experiments for the control of the European red mite and other fruit- 
tree mites. U.S. Dep’t of Agriculture. Technical bulletin 25. 
Fungi. N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 

Cornell Rural School Leaflet vol. 21 no. 2. 

Grape growing in Kansas. Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Circular 134. 

Hardy roses, their culture in Canada. Dominion of Canada Dep’t 
of Agriculture. Bulletin 17, new series. 

Insects — vegetables. Ontario Dep’t of Agriculture. Bulle- 
tin, 325. 

Learning to live with the European corn borer. 
College of Agriculture. Circular 321. 

Mosaic of raspberries. N. Y. State Agricultural Experiment Station 
(Geneva) Bulletin 543. 

Paradichlorobenzene experiments in the South for peach-borer con- 
trol. U.S. Dep’t of Agriculture. Technical bulletin 58. 

Plant introductions. South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Bulletin 224. 

The poisoning of honey bees by orchard sprays. 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. Bulletin 234. 

The production of hybrid Palestine Iris corms. 
Agriculture. Technical bulletin 11. 

Raspberry diseases in Iowa. Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Circular 105. 

Rose insects and diseases. 
General bulletin 441. 
The satin moth, a recently introduced pest. 

ture. Department bulletin 1469. 

A score of easily propagated lilies. 
Circular 23. 

Scouting, quarantine and control for the European corn borer, 1917- 
1926. .U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture. Technical bullein 53. 

Spraying for apples, pears, peaches, cherries, plums, quinces, grapes 
and small fruit, 1928 revision. Connecticut Agricultural College. 
Extension Service. Bulletin 119. 

Tobacco culture. Ontario Dep't of Agriculture. Bulletin 333. 


Univ. of Illinois. 


Massachusetts 
U. S. Dep't of 
Pennsylvania Dep’t of Agriculture. 
U. S. Dep’t of Agricul- 


U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture. 
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| gallons of 


solution, and it’s done. 
well as tops will quickly die. 
faster than hand weeding and better, be- 
cause it reaches the roots without dis 
turbing the surface. 


No Hoeing — No Bending 


| One gallon of 
weed-killing 
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Kill the Weeds on 
Walks, Drives and 
Tennis Courts 


Sprinkle them thoroughly with ‘‘Herbi 


Roots as 
Ten times 


makes 50 
solution — 


“*Herbicide”’ 


| enough to drench thoroughly from 500 


genuine 
years. 


**Herbicide,”’ 


the future. 





to 1,000 square feet. 
“‘Herbicide,”’ 


Ask your dealer. 


dealer's name, 
We'll ship you one gallon, 


safely packed. 


Quantity prices on request 
Write for Illustrated Folder—Free 


Reade Manufacturing Company 
205 Hoboken Ave. 


Insist on the 
standard for forty 


If he doesn’t handle 


send us $2 and your 
for your convenience in 


Jersey City, N. J. 


“HERBICIDE” 


THE WEED EXTERMINATOR 
OneApplication hills Both Tops and Roots 











Bulbs now sooty for immediate shipment 
REGALE BULBS 


Pine Avenue 





















_ For the Rock Garden 


Large-Flowered Siberian 


EDELWEISS 


LILIUM REGALE 


No. 1 Each 10 100 
xe 8 in. circum...$.60 $5.50 $50.00 (Gnaphalium Sibericum) 
0. 
6to 7 in. circum... .50 4.75 45.00, [Large plants 40c each, 3 for $1.00 
o. 8 | postpaid. No stamps please. 
8 to 5 in. circum... .30 2.75 22.50 | 
No. 4 H. L. F. NABER 
2 to 3 in. circum. 1.75 15.00| 72 Greaton Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 Valbs at 100 rates 








Regale Seeds, $1.00 per 1,000 
WILLIAM SWAN 
Milton, Mass. | 


Kill Him 




































| 114 Broad St., 


Cragholme he spreads ° 
infection 
is a synonym for 
° The 
ualit ares 
Q y Scientific 
m Non-Poisonous 
Deciduous RATIN System 
and Evergreen Plant Mr. E. Emerson Brown, 
- of the Philadelphia 
Material Zoological Gardens, 
t l 
Our Catalog will be sent cation of RATIN- Soensh tae apoliens 
& wonderfully well and the second appli- 
on request cation of RATININ finished the job.” 
wo | Se eee ee ea 
or tu articulars 
Cragholme Nurseries on request. State degree of nfestation 
Ine. and area requiring treatment. 
= Ebay! Bg =" —— aR The RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


wonderful 


infested. 


Leaf 40” 


“Black 
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For Better 
Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


You can have better gardens and 


plants, leaves and buds free from 
deadly aphis 
similar suckin 
what plants, 


gardener’s way—he keeps ‘ 


Easy to use, 
size for 35c will make six 
gallons of effective spray. 
Leaf 40” 
plied by seed stores, hard- 
ware stores, 
department stores. 


“ ZN 
Tobacco By-Products & HF 
Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated 
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Good Plants for Edging Borders 


N some of the Newport, R. I., gardens good use has been 
made of Thrift, also called Seapink (Armeria maritima). 
This plant makes little tufts of green foliage which, when 
standing close together, form a compact, miniature hedge. 
The globular flower heads are pink or white, and borne at the 
top of wiry stems. They are produced freely for many weeks, 
and even without the flowers, the little plants make an inter- 
esting edging. 

Chives are more plebeian plants, but ones which can be 
used satisfactorily as an edging, although they are usually 
found in vegetable gardens, but are not to be despised. Some- 
times they are used very prettily as edgings in a vegetable 
garden. 

Not infrequently garden makers call for something which 
is not green and nothing will answer their purpose better 
than the old-fashioned lamb’s ear (Stachys lanata). The 
foliage of this low growing plant is silvery white. The 
flowers are of little value, and should be clipped off, the 
growth of the plant being kept checked as far as possible. 
Sometimes an edging of this kind is broken up with Scotch 
pinks, presenting an interesting contrast. A fairly large bor- 
der may be edged to advantage with Sedum spectabilis, which 
also grows in the form of tufts, and which presents broad 
flower heads late in the season. 

Hosta subcordata (also known as Funkia) can be used for 
edging large borders or around shrubbery beds. This is the 
late flowering, sweet scented white daylily. This daylily has 
the advantage of thriving in locations where very little sun 
is received. It will make an unbrdken ribbon of green 
throughout the season, the leaves being large and overlapping 
like the shingles of a house. Both the hosta and the sedums 
are too large for small beds or for borders of limited area, 
at least when full grown. 

More general use may be made of the violas, which are 
low growing but very useful edging plants. They must be 
kept confined to a row, and should be cut back occasionally 
to force flowers. As a matter of fact, only Jersey Gem can 
be depended upon to bloom continuously throughout the 
summer. 

Garden makers who are so fortunte as to have box edgings 
of course prize them highly, and give them good care. They 
should be trimmed immediately, but this work should be done 
very lightly. It is a mistake to cut back hard, because to do 
this means exposing leaves that hitherto have been shaded, 
with the result that they are pretty certain to burn in the sun. 

Evonymus radicans is sometimes used as an edging where 
an evergreen plant is needed, and if kept cut back hard and 
trained a little it will make a reasonably good substitute. 

Quicker effects are to be obtained, of course, with annuals, 
and probably sweet alyssum is used to a greater extent than 
any other edging plant. It is important to sow the seeds early, 
and rather thinly. The same is true of the dwarf candytuft, 
which may be obtained in several colors or in mixture. It 
frequently happens that these seeds when sown late produce 
plants which are just ready to bloom when dry hot weather 
comes on, with the result that the flowers are much smaller. 
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hrubs 
for #5 2X 


(Usual low price $6.65) 


A remarkable value. Ten handsome 
flowering or berry bearing shrubs 
offered by Little Tree Farms to 


Make New Friends 


and to give pleasure to many old ones. 



















One each of the following 
Thicket Hawthorn 3 to 4 feet 
Siberian Pea Tree 3 to 4 feet 
Mockorange 3 to 4 feet 
Yellow Twigged Dogwood 3 to 4 feet 
Ibota Privet 3 to 4 feet 
Arrowwood 3 to 4 feet 
Summer Sweet 2 to 3 feet 
Pink Weigela 2 to 3 feet 
Peegee Hydrangea 2 to 3 feet 


Winterberry 2 to 3 feet 


Each shrub is a heavy rooted, bushy topped 
specimen—the finest quality grown. All are dug 
fresh a few hours before planting. Shipped ex- 
press collect. Please enclose remittance with order. 


Be sure to send for our new Year Book and 
Catalog—a valuable guide to Home Landscaping 
and a complete catalog of Evergreens, Flowering, 
Shrubs, Shade Trees, Perennials, Roses, Iris, 
Peonies, etc. Also many special offezs, intriguing 
novelties in Seeds, Tools, Sprays, Fertilizers, 
Garden Furnitures EVERYTHING FOR THE 
GARDEN—amailed FREE on request. 


Little Tree Farms 


Box H-5 FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 

















You can plant at any time 


Christmas Roses fgg mone 


$1.00 each, 6 for $5.00 
ae PLANTS of 
Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
New f all catalogue Cotoneaster Scotch Heather 
of Rare Roses 
GLORIOUS PEONIES and many other ground covers, rock 
and plants and rare shrubs not found 


commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


LOVELY LILIES 
Ready in May 
I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Peconic Bay Blvd. 
Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 


INC. 


Box F 

















Grow Better Roses | 


Control Mildew and 
Black Spot 


SPRAY with invisible Fungtro- 
gen. Acts like magic on roses 
affected with Mildew or Black 
Spot. Stimulates plant and 
gives to any amateur blooms as 
brilliant and profuse as profes- 
sionals achieve. Fungtrogen 
spray is equally effective for 
hollyhocks, snapdragons, gera- 
niums, chrysanthemums, phlox, 
sweet peas, etc. 














Use these com- 
panion sprays: 
A phistrogen kills 
aphis (plant 
lice), Insectrogen 
kills leaf-eating 
insects, 


No discoloration of leaves. 
Does not clog nozzle of sprayer. 
Dilute 60 times for use. En- 
dorsed by leading horticulturists. 


Prepaid: half-pint $1, pint 
$1.50. Ask your dealer or send 
check. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Write for free bulletin, “Black Spot Control.” Valuable to every rose lover 
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Your Springtime Mowing 


With the sunshine of May grass cutting 
begins in earnest. Moto-Mower will mow 
your lawn quickly, easily, economically. A 
simple twist of the handle-grips turns it to 
right or left, on its own power. Does 
splendid work, cuts clean and evenly, close 
to trees and curbs. Return the coupon for 
our latest catalog. 


I~ The Moto-Mower Company 
3248 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Michigan 


Please send latest catalog to: 
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Insist on having 
Genuine Holland “Ideal” 


Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of ‘IDEAL’ Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine ‘IDEAL’ Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process ‘““IDEAL’’ Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): ‘‘I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.” 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss. 
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NJTRePHO 


NITROPHOSKA 


15% Nitrogen, 30% Phosphoric Acid 
and 15% Potash 


“A Little Goes a Long Way” 


A complete plant food, three to 
four times stronger than ordinary 
fertilizers. Fifty pounds contain 
as much plant nourishment as a 
ton of good manure. The nitro- 
gen is from the air. 

Apply it early on lawns, gardens, 
trees and shrubs. This lays the foundation of good 
growth. Then follow with occasional applications of 


FLORANID rea) 


46% Nitrogen—55.9% Ammonia 
“It’s Nitrogen from the Air” 


Chemical science has developed a process for obtaining the most valuable of 
all plant foods directly from the air, many times richer than manure. 

Use these improved fertilizers, they are clean, odorless and easy to use. 

This combined treatment promotes vigorous growth and produces wonder 
fully satisfactory results on lawns and gardens. 

Properly fertilizing in this manner produces: larger, more richly colored 
flowers and more of them, better fruits and vegetables and greater yields 
It is the treatment necessary to develop velvety deep green lawns. 


PRICES: 

NITROPHOSKA FLORANID (Urea) 
1 lb. 35 cts. Postage, 15 cts. additional 1 1b. 50 cts Postage, 15 cts. additional 
R 9 $1.25 Postage, 20 cts. additional 5 Ibs. $1.50 Postage, 20 cts. additional 
s. $2.00 Postage, 50 cts. additional 10 Ib tas 
25 Ibs. $4.00 F. O. B. New York s. $2.50 Postage, 40 cts. additional 
50 Ibs. $7.00 F. oO. B. New York 25 Ibs. $5.00 F. oO. B. New York 
100 Ibs. $12.00 F. O. B. New York 50 Ibs. $9.00 F, O. B. New York 
200 Ibs. $20.00 F.O. B. New York _—100 Ibs. $15.00 F. O. B. New York 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply, order 
direct. Garden Literature in Colors, FREE. Gives much 
valuable information on fertilizing. 

Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
Garden Department 285-E Madison Avenue, New York 
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It is Time 
to Plant 


the best of shrub, tree and vine in your garden. 


But how shall you know what is best? 


Let Ernest H. Wilson, Keeper 
of the Arnold Arboretum, 
guide you 


Select the newest, the best, the most beautiful 
things for your garden with the aid of his 
newest book. 


More Aristocrats 
of the Garden 


Price $5.00 


Obtainable at all bookstores, or from the 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 











THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Well Kept Gardens 
DEMAND | 





‘INDESTRUCTO | 


METAL PLANT 
TREE LABELS 


Simple, inexpensive, satisfactory and 
durable. Weather and wear proof. No § 
ink used. Adds to neat appearance of 
garden. Keep permanent record of plants. 


Garden Label—No. 62. 
15-in. stake, interchang- 
“sparJg able label 14%x3% in. 
sneee Weatherproof. Can be 
read without stooping. $3.00 
per dozen, by mail $3.25. 
Plant and Pot Label—No. 51. 
Suitable for garden or pot 
plants. 8-in. stake, $1.50 
per 100, by mail $1.75; 
No 52, 10-in. stake, 
$1.75 per 100, by 
mail $2.00; No. 53, 15-in. stake, 
$2.25 per 100, by mail $2.50. 
Tree Label—Nos. | and 2. For 
trees, plants, shrubs, pot plants, 
etc. Unequalled for labeling 
Dahlias, Cannas, Gladioli, etc., 


before storing for 
winter. No. 1, 
3%4x% in., $1.20 
er 100, by mail 
$1.35. No 2, sxe in., $1.50 per 
100, by mail $1.70. 
Illustrated circular on request 
Sold by many seedsmen and nurserymen. 
If your dealer cannot supply, order direct. 
BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire Connecticut 


























Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 








BOSTON - - MASS. 








The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK 


NURSERIES 


Louis G.Rowe . SEABROOK.NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Gardener, on private estate, outside work, 
pe man. 6 years’ experience. Apply 
P.J. A., Care of “Horticulture.” 








Wakefield 
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SEEDLINGS 


From ‘e original seed flats-— 
»t transplanted. 
$2.00 per hundred, postpaid east of 
Mississippi River 
(Not less than 50 of a variety at this price) 
We can not guarantee safe arrival 
of these plants. 
As O. M. Pudor of Washington State says: 
Be a sport and play the game.”’ 
\nemone—St. Brigids. Larkspur, Tall Rocket 


alendula—Double —Indigo Blue. 
Mixed, Matricaria grandiflora 
entaurea—blue. —Double white. 


entaurea—Emperor Phlox Drummondi— 


William i 
' m —Bright scarlet, 
osmos——Midsummer rich crimson, shell 
_ Giant. pink 
Didiscus coeruleus. Salpiglossis—whit 
Helichrysum—Butter- . en gold sa 
cup, Salmon, Rose : . 
levees Sen Salvia—splendens. 
Ball. Statice sinuata—True 
Larkspur, Annual— Blue. 


Statice suworowi. 
Lustrous Carmine— Sweet Sultan—The 
Exquisite. Bridegroom. 
WHITE & JOHNSON CO. 
Massachusetts 


Ageratum Blue, 
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The Planting of Evergreens 


The planting of evergreens can continue well into the 
spring, so long as plants are moved with a ball of earth 
around the roots, this ball being covered with bagging. This 
method of handling the plants keep the roots in good con- 
dition so that quick recovery is made after the new location 
has been reached. No attempt should be made to move ever- 
greens without having them balled and burlaped, except per- 
haps from one place to another in the garden. It is not neces- 
sary to remove the burlap if it is slit down the sides and 
partially pushed away from the roots before the excavation is 
filled. 

Decided benefits have been derived from the use of peat 
moss in generous quantities worked into the soil when filling 
the holes where evergreens have been planted. The moss is 
very retentive of moisture, which is required in generous 
quantities while the trees and shrubs are reestablishing them- 
selves. A mulch of peat moss is also desirable, and it is very 
important to spray the foliage of conifers, rhododendrons, 
holly and mountain laurel until new growth starts. 


The Chinese Meadowrue 


Increasing interest is being shown in the Chinese meadow- 
rue (Thalictrum dipterocarpum), not only because of its 
value as a garden plant but also for its usefulness in flower 
arrangements. Some gardeners grow it exclusively for cutting. 
because it combines unusually well with other garden blooms, 
including gladioli. Not a few amateurs, however, have re- 
ported failure with the plant after the first year. The reason 
probably is that the little stalks when they first‘ push their 
way through the ground in the spring have no foliage and 
hardly look like flowering plants. The garden maker who is 
not familiar with them would be very likely to break them 
off or cultivate them out, without realizing what they were. 
It is wise, therefore, to keep this fact in mind, and to mark 
the spot where the plants stand, sticking a few twigs into the 
ground around the crowns for protection. 


‘Tender Climbing Roses 


In the cool greenhouse at the Botanic Garden, partly as 
shade for the rock plants, there are now growing many of 
the tender kinds of climbing roses. There are two forms of 
Banksia, four of Cherokee, two of Macartney, two of 
gigantea, and several climbing tea and noisette roses—about 
25 in all. Many of them are already in bloom, and nearly all 
of them will bloom during May. By another year, these 
plants will have become large enough to show abundant 
bloom. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 


“Evergreen” Lawn Grass 


A mixture of the finest American and European grasses in correct proportions 
to produce a permanent, velvety sward. Neither pains nor expense are spared 


in obtaining grasses of the highest vitality and purity for Farquhar’s Evergreen 


Lawn Grass. 


For the formation of new lawns sow at the rate of 80 to 100 Ibs. per acre 
or 1 Ib. per each 400 sq. ft. For renovating existing turf use about half the 
above quantities. 

Price, Ib. 60c; 5 Ibs. $2.90; 10 Ibs. $5.75; 100 Ibs. $55.00 
(Charges prepaid when cash accompanies the order.) 


Other grasses for special purposes offered in our Garden Annual, a copy of 
which will be mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market ee | Boston. 
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Trade Mark Registered 





REATER beauty... longer 

life . . . for your plants, 
flowers, shrubs and evergreens. 
These are the results of con- 
sistent applications of Wilson’s 
O. K. Plant Spray—the nation- 
ally recognized standard in- 
secticide for all flower and 
garden insect pests. Highly 
effective yet, will not burn the 
most tender plants... clean... 
easy to apply. Recommended 
by the Officers of The Garden 
Club of America. 1 quart $1.00, 
1 gallon $3.00, 5 gallons $12.00, 
10 gallons $20.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S SCALE-O 
The Effective Dormant Spray 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 





Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














Gripit Plant Stakes 


in 
Five Different Lengths 
PEONY HOOPS 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 














Responsible Working Foreman Desired 


Small country estate in Michigan, vicinity 
State University. Experienced in handling 
of men, care of animals, with knowledge 


of gardening and farming. John L. Embach, 
903 West Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 





A Greenhouse 
Necessity 


Controls Aphis, Red Spider, 
Thrips, Mealy Bugs, Soft 
Scale without injuring the 
foliage or discoloring the 
i blooms. 


No fumes. 
FUNGINE prevents mildew 
on Roses, rust on Oarna- 
tions, etc. 

VERMINE ssterilizes greenhouse soil. 

Destroys all insect life; harmless to 

plants. 

All three products priced alike 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
25-gal. drum, $60; 50-gal. drum, $110 
At your dealer’s or direct from us 
FREE Folder describes complete line 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 
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Native Rock Garden Herbs 


+ 

Ne ew Kind of N the mountains and mesas from Utah to Mexico and 
WINS southern California there are endless species of dwarf pe- 
o O ’ PRIZES rennials. Very few of them are in cultivation, and it is ex- 
ond wins the sfmicntivn of qistiees tremely difficult to get hold of seeds or plants. Some of them 
who use it. are perfectly hardy in New England, while others are sure to 
“The bulb of ‘Indian Summer’ (a late flow- suffer from the wetness of open winters. At any rate, they all 

ering gladiolus) planted in a Growell Pot . . 
produced a, fine spike two weeks ahead of thrive in hot dry summers, and they should be extremely use- 
open ground two wecks earlier. ‘That epike ful in rock gardens in our central and southern states where 
Suu tates hae ae the long dry summers are the death of many of the common 
alpines of cooler climates. By liberal use of such plants as 
these a rock garden may be builded in any of the warmer parts 


Society Exhibition. It was the only spike 
of our country, where summer rain is not heavy, and be a 
Pots with remarkably favorable results. 
Arenaria Nuttallii, Nuttall Sandwort 
Pentstemon arizonicus, Arizona Pentstemon 
Pentstemon (Many other species) 


of that variety and spectators wondered how 
certain success. Many of these plants prefer alkali, but not a 
You too may grow prize flowers and vege- 
FLOWER Anemone sphenophylla, Narrowleaf Anemone. Pink, May 
Pentstemon brevifolius, Shortleaf Pentstemon 
Perezia nana, Dwarf Perezia. Purple, July 











The 
of sow yt — FS 
Lawns. Putonl sowing eond, you plant or 
the c ser grass--and ina few weeks you have a 
luxurian’ or hw the about thle unos pile of a Turkish 
me ope grass in our 
* Mailed t. 











DUTCH BULBS 


of the highest quality direct from our 
own nurseries to you. Order now. 
Our new 1928 Catalog mailed free. 


HOLLAND BULB CO. 


Gen. P. O. Box 233, N. Y. City 


I did it.” I. J. Zimmerman, 7218 Tuxedo 

tables for your own gratification if for few live above the timberline, and are true acid alpines. None carpet. 
Aquilegia scopulorum, Mesa Columbine 
Pentstemon Eatonii undosus, Jones Pentstemon. Scarlet, June Nurseries, Noordwykerhout, Holland 


Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Equally enthusiastic letters from many other 
growers reporting setting out melons, squash, 
a ee eee of the Cacti are listed here; those truly hardy in New England 
MOISTURE RETAINING are recorded in the previous lists: 

Allium deserticola, Desert Onion. White, May 

Allium Geyeri, Geyer Onion. White, May 

Aquilegia Skinneri, Mexican Columbine. Green, June 

Artemisia Fendleri, Fendler Wormwood 

Clematis Bakeri, Baker Clematis 

Pentstemon Palmeri, Palmer Pentstemon. White, July 
Pentstemon parvus, Baby Pentstemon. Blue, July 
Pentstemon Rattannii minor, Pygmy Pentstemon 


tomato and other plants started in Growell 
Allium scaposum, Canyon Onion. Pink, June 
PLANT ~ Dp 
Heuchera nana, Santa Rita Alumroot. Rose, July 
Pentstemon utahensis, Utah Pentstemon. Red, July 








TEN CACTI 





Made of Imported Granulated Peat Moss, in 
six sizes, uniform in size and shape, by a 
patented process. Light and inexpensive. 
Do not break easily. Absorb and retain 
moisture, but with good drainage. No root 
bound plants. No wilting. Plant and pot 
are set out together, the pot contributing its 
humus content to the soil. 


Phlox mesoleuca, Mesa Phlox. Pink, June 

Phlox Grayi, Navaho Phlox 

Phlox nana, Pygmy Phlox. Rose, May 

Phlox Stansburyi, Organ Phlox 

Phlox tenuis, Thinleaf Phlox 

Sedum Wrightii, Wright Stonecrop. Pink, July 
Sedum yosemitense, Yosemite Stonecrop. Yellow, July 





suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and al two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. er ‘ guaranteed 
blooming size, met 

Free List of A Plants 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 











Silene laciniata, Mexican Campion. Red, June 
—— se Mountain Catchfly 

Send 10 f 1 ilene Watsonii, Watson Catchfly. White 

Write Hg A wi ro 4 Bom Thalictrum cheilanthoides, Lipfern Meadowrue. Green, June 
GROWELL POT CO., INC. Townsendia arizonica, Arizona Easterdaisy. White, May 

Townsendia montana, Mountain Easterdaisy 
Zephryanthes longifolia, Yellow Zephrylily. Yellow. 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 


Stephen F. Hamblin Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Oacti with $ Bowls, 
Director. $3.00. F.O'B. Bl Paso. 


Botanic Garden TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A 


Harvard University EL PASO TEXAS 


Growell Pots insure sturdy plants, earlier and 
better crops and larger yields. Perfection for 
shipping plants. 





CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Oacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti ay 


29-P Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 














IMPCRTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 
A superior granulated variety for horti- 
cultural use. Frequent importations. Large 
bales $3, f.o.b. Boston; less in quantities. 
Why pay shipping charges from more dis- 
tant points? Write for folder. 
Cc. E. BUELL, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 








Planting and Care of Boxwood 


Please tell me where I can obtain reliable information about the planting 
and care of boxwood. 


Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included tn 
this collection are the Cereus G —— or 











H. Ernest Conwell, Inc. of Milton, Delaware, has col- 





C ATTLE M ANU RE lected and will furnish upon request instructions for the plant- aap ong , yy ich © owas B cans 
ing and care of boxwood. This data has been assembled at the All F.0.B. Tucson. 
PULVERIZED, or SHREDDED suggestions of a prominent landscape architect and has been et ornnene Cacti ag 
ell printed in the form of a small pamphlet. 
as wan 





Free from all weed seeds, 
dried and desirable. 
For lawns or gardens 
Splendid for mulching 
100 Ib. bags only, $3.25; 


Y, ton $15.00; 2 ton $28.50; 
ton $55.00 


f.o.b. Boston 


FOR LAWN AND GARDEN 


TOBACOO == 


“PLANT LIFE” RICHER BLOOM. 


POWDER OR SHREDDED 
$3.50 per 100 Ibs. $3.00 per 100 Ibs. 


F.0.B. New York. Special quantity prices 


NATURE’S WEEDLESS PLANT FOOD 
Rich in Nitrogen, Potash, Phosphoric acid. 


FULL NIOOTINE STRENGTH, KEEPS A HEALTHY BUG-FREE 
GARDEN AND RIOHER, GREENER LAWN. 


EGBERT & DIRIG 6 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


HUMUS 


means better flowers, lawns and 
vegetables. At the price sold 
there is nothing equals it as a 


FERTILITY MAKER 


5, 100 Ib. bags, $5.00—$18.00 per ton 
F.0.B. Stanhope, N. J. 
Special price in bulk, in carloads 
H. B. PRINDLE 
70 E. 45th Street New York 


Send for cultural directions R 





Fiske Seed Company 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Pennsylvania MEMOIRS The Massachusetts 


ened 
BHorticultural Society Horticultural Society 


Volume 4 Just issued. A volume of 408 Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
imrucis ve aliirrins Tis waiiehe pages comprising 55 papers | (Horticultural Hall) atthe corner of Huntington 


and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 





presented at the International 


TO VISIT THE ADJOINING GARDENS OF Conference on Flower and building contains the offices of the Society, the 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
MR. and MRS. J. Price $4.00 per copy complete Horticultural library in the United 


States, with a commodious reading room at- 


_ FRANKLIN McFADDEN ALSO AVAILABLE tached. The library is open to the public daily, 


per 
sor ~ . 
i Rao Valley Fam Volume 2. 1907. Pein ot ner | SO Senay ad ey fom 9 AM 
est. ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA national Conference on Plant ing their membership cards and may obtain 
hio Hardiness and Acclimatiza- | books by mail by writing to the Librarian. | 
AND tion, Price $2.00 per copy. | Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
W. HINCKLE SMITH and to make use of the reading room. 
MR. Ws K ¥ Volume 1, 1992. Proceedings of the Inter- Members of the Society receive tickets which 
= Timberline national Conference on Plant | admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA Breeding and Plant Hybridi- | ing. ‘The members also receive, without addi- 
zation. Price $2.00 per copy. } tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
ur ON trated, published twice a month. The Year 
nis PRICE Book, issued annually, and containing much 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON For All Three Volumes $7.00 valuable information, is also mailed to each | 
member. 
{ MAY 12, 1928 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
















































































The Horticultural Society a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 
; of New York, Inc. Address the Secretary 
Tea will be served at 
“4 “Radnor Valley Farm”’ 598 MADISON AVENUE Horticultural Hall 
ed Four until Five-thirty. NEW YORK CITY Boston Mass. 
ico 
Established 33 Years Coming Exhibitions ' 
— What makes a good 
POULTRY Fiorist May 10-12. New York City. Third National Exhibition of the 
' LITTER Greenhouse American Orchid Society in the Exhibition Hall of the Madison GOOD? 
I D Work S r G d 
| p tears tad |Unexcelled os It must be impervious to moisture, 
also Ship ene dale to  cattead May 18. Nashville, North Carolina. Spring Flower Show of the mit inde the Plant We 2. 
wis, epthets 0 Oe e. Associated Garden Clubs at Battery Park Hotel. Oomplete sample line for the asking. 
owls, May 22. Phladelphia, Pa. Spring Exhibition of the Pennsylvania THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS 00. 
Horticultural Society in the Auditorium of the Insurance Company 2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
Iron Fences and Gates of North America Building, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
wel Ornamental iron work for May 22-24. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Exhibition of Chestnut Hill Gar- WILLIAMS’ 
den Club at the home of Mrs. Richard M. Saltonstall, Chestnut 66 2 39 
gardens Hill. D © -Bli 
a Sh tI & Wire Works 
. a Bag June 9-10. Boston, Mass. Iris, Rhododendron and Azalea Exhibition For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative : Blight 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 
oties, June 22-24. Boston, Mass. Peony, Rose, Strawberry and Sweet Pea 
od 1 Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horti- H.C. wittiams & SONS 
+4 cultural Hall. j———_ MILLERSVILLE, MD. 
$2.00. August 7-8. Vineland, New Jerse 
y. The South erse Gladiolus -INIG 
exhibition at the Vineland 7. & A, , 4 ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
rizons August 15-16. Toledo, Ohio. Gladiolus Exhibition of the American IMPORTED GRANULATED 
— Gladiolus Society. 
August 16-17. Toledo, Ohio. The annual meeting and exhibition MO 
of the American Gladiolus Society. 
‘ RF MULL 
) August 18-19. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Massachu- ot 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 29-P Burling Slip New York 
and August 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of the 
old New Jersey Gladiolus Society at the Camden Y. M. C. A. M levale Leafmold 
a 
August 25-26. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Chil- a9 lait Catt al dunes dilin. i atte 
tR dren’s Gardens at Horticultural Hall. Mt Aa colin of ae cunn of tab 
een September 8-9. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition of the Massachu- teria which converts into availesle plant 
Unsurpassed for setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. Simeone food = re content - the soil. Its 
Greenhouse Painting Sg hy yt eh 
For pamphlets weith having September 13-14. Hartford, Conn. Autumn Flower Show of the Send for circular. v6 
‘ pose oats Connecticut Horticultural ‘Society at Foot Guard Armory. $2.50 per 100 Ib. bag. Quantity 4 discount 
Yor F.0.B. East Kingston, N 
B. HAMMOND September 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of Sa 
MAPLEVALE LRAFMOLD co. 
Beacon New York a we Dahlia Society at Convention Hall, Camden Civic East Kingston New Hampshire 
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Last Chance Offers -- for Spring Planting 








SIX DELIGHTFUL 


ROCK PLANTS 


i—Anemone pulsatilla: The violet blue Pasque 
Flower, mostly blossom framed with finely 
curling silky tendrils, glorifies the rockery 
during May. '30c each. $2.50 per 12. 


2—Aquilegia canadensis. From the rocky woods 
and pastures of New England, the native 
Columbine has found its way to rock gardens 
throughout the world. $25c each. $2.00 per 12. 


3—Iris cristata. The optimist of the rockery. 
25c each. $2.50 per 12. 


4—Delphinium grandiflorum minor. A ten-inch 
compact Chinese Delphinium of most intense 
blue. 25c each. $2.00 per 12. 


5—Verbascum phoeniceum. From the flat basal 
leaves, this mullein, ranging in colors from 
pure white through rose to deep purple, rises 
to a height of eighteen inches. 25c each. 
$2.00 per 12. 

6—Thymus vulgaris. 
fragrant and satisfactory. 
per 12. 


TWO EACH of the above varieties $2.75 
SIX each of the above $5.00 


This old-fashioned herb is 
25c each. $2.00 








F the late Spring planting season 

is upon you before you realized it 
was due—you still have the oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of our fine 
supply of hardy Northern-grown 
plants. 











SIX IRIS 


FOR WATERSIDE PLANTING 


1—Iris ochroleuca gigantea. Yellow Band Iris, 
Very tall and slender. The slim white petals 
marked with a golden band. July flowering. 
35c each. $3.50 per 12. 


2—Iris pseudacorus. Yellow Flag Iris. Bright 
yellow,. tall water-loving Iris. 30c each, 
$3.00 per 12. 


3—Iris sibirica alba. Snow white Siberian Iris, 
25c each. $2.00 per 12. 


4—Iris siberica Emperor. Very tall, deep violet 
variety. 75c each. $7.50 per 12. 


5—Iris siberica Mme. Butterfly. Light blue. 


Tall. 75c each. $7.50 per 12. 


Our native blue flag of the 
25c each. $2.00 


6—Iris versicolor. 
running-brooks or marshes. 
per 12. 


TWO EACH of the above six varieties for $5.00 
Six each for $12.00 





Only very hardy Northern-grown plants can be successfully transplanted to 


your more southerly gardens in the late spring season (between May Ist and 
May 31st). ORDER NOW. 








4 
Very Hardy 
Roses 


1—Rosa Hugonis. The Golden Rose of China 
with its finely cut foliage and arching 
branches wreathed with single yellow flowers 
is a rampant grower and ideal for mass 

$1.50 each. $12.50 per 10. 

The Seéotch Briar 

An old favorite. 


planting. 

2—Rosa spinossima altaica. 
Rose. Single white flowers. 
$1.00 each. $9.00 per 10. 

3—Rose Harrison’s Yellow. This old-fashioned 
yellow rose is most reliable for northern 
planting. 75c each. $7.00 per 10. 

4—Rosa rubiginosa. No rose has more charm in 
fragrance or color than the: Sweet Briar. 


50c each. $4.50 per 10. 


One each of these four roses for $3.50 











201 ke clea 
PRs - 


"A Newshidie Free’ 


Skinner’s Cut Leaf Maple—A Maple orig- 

inating with J. H. Skinner of Kansas, and a 

real improvement on other Cut Leaf Maples. 

Very dense, finely cut foliage and branches 

together. 6-8 ft. trees $1.75 each. 
$16.00 per ten. 


close 
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Rather Scarce 
Perennials 


(Not new, but always hard to find in late Spring) 


1—Anemone japonica. White 
30c each. $2.50 per 12. 


2—Aconitum napellus. Deep blue flowers it 
July and August. 35c each. $3.50 per 12. 


Either red or white. 


or light red. 


3—Dictamnus fraxinella. 
35c each. $3.50 per 12. 
The Globe Flower is al 


40c each. $4.00 per 12 


5—Lupines. Blue, white, and pink. These art 
in short supply this year, but we have a few 
hundred left. 25c each. $2.00 per 12. 

6—Incarvillea delavayii. Hardy Gloxinias. Strong 
plants that have lived through two Vermont 
winters. 50c each. $5.00 per 12. 


One each of the above six varieties for $2.00 
Six plants of each for $10.00 


4—Troliius europaeus. 
most always scarce. 














Our catalog 
and lists 
will give you 
pleasure and 
garden profit. 





Che Aiken Nurseries 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


Putney, Wermont 


Our very 
hardy 
plants will 
save 
a year. 





- 


